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DANIEL WEBSTER. 
[Communicated to the Register by the Rey. Extas Nason.] 


Tas illustrious orator, jurist and statesman, was the youngest son 
of the Hon. Ebenezer and Abigail ye ermal Webster, and-was born 
in a small cottage in the town of Salisbury, N. H., on the 18th day 
of January, 1782. 

On the paternal side he was descended from Mr. Taomas' Wesster, 
of Ormsby, Norfolk County, England, who died there in April, 1634,* 
leaving a widow Margery, and an only son Tuomas,” who was admit- 
ted a freeman in Massachusetts in 1644, married Sarah Brewer, Nov. 
2, 1657, and died at Hampton, N. H., Jan. 5, 1715, at the advanced 
agé of 83 years ;+¢ leaving, inter alios, Esenezer,*{ born at Hampton, 
Aug. 1, 1667, married Hannah Judkins, July 25, 1709, and died at 
Kingston, N. H., Feb. 21, 1736. Of their issue, Esznezer,*§ born Oct. 
10, 1714, married, July 20, 1738, Susanna, a descendant of the Rev. 
Stephen Batchelder, of Hampton, and had eight children, of whom 
the oldest, Esexezer,® born at Kingston on the 22d of April, 1739, 
married, Ist, Mehitable Smith, Jan. 8, 1761, by whom he had 
Olivia, Ebenezer, and Susanna born: Oct., 1766, married John 
Colby, David who died at Hampstead, and Joseph who died in 
Salisbury ; 2d, Abigail Eastman, of Salisbury, Mass., Oct. 13, 1774, 
and had issue: Mehitable, Abigail who married William Haddock, 
Ezekiel born April 11, 1780, Damtet,* and Sarah|| born May 3, 1784. 





* See Register, ix. 159. 

+ Thomas? lived in Hampton on the Drake road, near “ Webster’s Brook,” and owned 
a part of the “small gains.” He was one of the grand jurors at the Court of Common 
Pleas ae — Feb. 18, 1682. [Christopher Toppan’s “ First Settlers of Hamp- 
ton,” in . 

t Ebenezer.3—He was a soldier in the Indian wars, under Captains Sherburne and Noyes, 
and was probably killed in the service. He was one of the grantees of Kingston, to which 
place he removed in 1700.—[Jd., also Kingston Town p end) 

§ Ebenezer‘ lived in a small house, the cellar of which may still be seen, on the left side 
of the road leading from the East Kingston Depot to Kingston. He was poor, versatile and 
witty, obtaining a scanty livelihood by hatchelling flax, cutting wood, shearing sheep, and 

- slaughtering swine. His wife, however, was a woman of marked ability. 

|| She married Col. Ebenezer Webster, in 1808, and settled on the ‘“* Webster Place,” in 
Franklin, N.H. She died March 29, 1811, leaving an only daughter, Emily, who married 
Dr. E. K. Webster, of Boscawen (1861). Col. W. died June 3, 1861. 
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The father, Ebenezer, was early apprenticed to Col. Ebenezer Ste- 
vens, of Kingston, who in 1749 became one of the leading proprietors 
of a large tract of land at the confluence of the Pemegewasset and Win- 
nepesaukee rivers, which was, in honor of his name, called Stevens- 
town; but subsequently, Salisbury. To this new settlement, after the 
close of the old French war, in which the apprentice had served honora- 
bly, especially in Robert Rogers’s celebrated company of Rangers, he 
came with many other Kingston families, built him a log cabin on a 
little brawling stream called ‘‘ Punch Brook,’”’ where he afterwards 
erected a mill, and entered with his comrades on the subjugation of the 
wilderness. On the breaking out of the Revolution he went into the 
army as captain, and was in the battles at Bennington, White Plains, 
&c., doing effective service for his country. About the year 1770, 
he erected a house of one story, in which his son Daniel was born ; 
and two years subsequent to this event removed to a tavern house 
which he occupied till 1800, when he settled on the ‘‘ Webster Place,” 
where he died, April 22d, 1806. He held many responsible offices, 
both of town and state ; was one of the Electors for President when 
Washington was chosen to that office, and was appointed Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the County of Hillsborough, in 1791, 
which office he held until his decease. He was about six feet in sta- 
ture, well proportioned and of commanding aspect. His eye was dark 
and piercing, his forehead large and massive ; his memory was remark- 
ably retentive, and his conduct was guided by strict integrity and by 
sterling common sense. 

On the maternal side, Daniel Webster’s earliest American ancestor 
was Rocer Eastmay,’ anciently spelled Easman, who was born in Wales, 
in 1611, and is supposed to have come to America from Southampton in 
the ‘‘ Confidence,”’ in 1638 (anie, ii. 10, and xiv. 335), and who scttJed 
at Salisbury, Mass.,in 1640. Of his ten children, Samve.,’ * the young- 
est, born in Salisbury, Sept. 20, 1657, m. Elizabeth Severance in 1686, 
was one of the grantees of Kingston, N. H., whither he removed about 
1720. He died, Feb. 27, 1725, having had twelve children, of whom 
Tuomas,* born January 21, 1703, married Abigail French, January 1, 
1729, and had issue, inter alios, Axnicaw,* born July 10, 173%, mar- 
ried the Hon. Ebenezer Webster, of Salisbury, N. H., whom she sur- 
vived ten years, and died at the ‘‘ Webster Place’’ on the 14th day 
of April, 1816, aged 78 years.t 

Mrs. Webster was a woman of rare intellectual endowments and of 
deep religious sentiment—a helpmate indeed for such a man as had 
chosen her to preside over his household. She early instilled into 
the minds of her sons Ezekiel: and Daniel, the principles of religion 
and that love of learning which glowed more and more fervently to 
the end. 

Daniel learned to read as if by intuition, and perused with avidity 





* Among the residents of Kingston, N. H., when the Rev. Ward Clark took the charge 
of the church, Sept. 29, 1725, I find on the church records: Samuel Easeman, Esq., died 
Feb. 27, 1726; Benjamin Judkins; Samuel Stevens; Samuel Easeman, Jr. married Sarah 
Clough, Nov. 7, 1728; Thomas Webster; Thomas Webster, Jr.; John Webster ; Ebenezer 
Webster [ancestor of Daniel]. Also, Ebenezer Eastman, married Mary Sleeper, May 5, 
1726; Joseph Eastman, m. Patience Smith, Feb. 9, 1729; and Edward Eastman, m. Deliv- 
erance Graves, 1730. Col. John Eastman, born Feb. 24, 1741, m. Joanna French, and 
removed to Salisbury, N. H., where he died Sept. 14, 1804. 

+ On her grave stone, 76 years. 
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whatever books his father’s house and a scanty social library afforded. 
Among them was a copy of the “Spectator,” in which he found the 
famous old ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase,’”? which gave him great delight. 
Tle also read and committed to memory Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ and 
many of the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts, which continued to be 
favorites with him to the end of life. 

Salisbury being then upon the frontier line afforded nothing more 
in the way of public instruction than two or three itinerating school 
teachers of slender attainments, so that the future orator did not really 
commence on his student life until the spring of 1796, when it was 
decided, after much deliberation in his father’s home, to send him 
down to the academy at Exeter. He was then about 14 years of age, 
and attended by his father, came riding into town upon a side-sad- 
dle, dressed in coarse tow cloth and cow-hide shoes. He went imme- 
diately to board with Ebenezer Clifford, Esq., an old friend of the 
T Webster family. Mr. Clifford was an architect, and built the ‘ ima- 
ges’ for the comical Timothy Dexter of warming-pan memory, in 
Newburyport. The house he occupied is the most remarkable one 
in Exeter. It was built originally of logs, and for a garrison, and the 
port-holes, together with a capacious enclosure for the secretion of 
men and arms, may still be seen. 

Gen. Peter Gilman entertained George Whitefield in this house, 
and in it the distinguished preacher slept the night but one before he 
died. It was used in the Revolution as a rendezvous for troops, and 
the rooms in which Governor Wentworth, Whitefield and Webster 
h slept are still in perfect order. 

When Mr. Webster came to board with Mr. Clifford, he was what 
might be termed a great awkward country boy. His hair was black 
as jet, long, thin and straight; bis eyes were large, his eye-brows 
came together over them. He sat quite awkwardly at the table, and 
knew not how to hold his knife and fork. 

IIe spent most of his leisure time with his friend Harper, playing 
with the tools in Mr. Clifford’s cabinet shop, and there once set him- 

* self. to construct the image of a saint ; but failing to come up to his 
beau ideal, he said, ‘‘ it might answer well enough for the devil, and 
his devil it should -be.”’ 

yo Lewi#Vass attended the academg at the same time with Webster, 

and it was once observed by Dr. Abbott, the accomplished principal, 
that while Lewis made quite a fluttering with the leaves of his lexicon, 
Daniel toiled more quietly and prepared himself more expeditionsly. 
These boys set out an elm tree each, upon the west side of the 
‘‘campus,”’ which are now large and flourishing, and bear the respec- 
tive names of Cass and Webster. 

Public de¢élamation Webster at that age abominated ; and though 
he often prepared himself most thoroughly ‘‘ to mount the rostrum,’’ 
his courage always failed him when the trying moment came; he 
was, however, an admirable reader, and under the genial tuition of 
the celebrated Joseph Stevens Buckminster, made remarkable pro- 
gress in his studies, as the following incident will make evident. 

At the summing up of the standing of the members of the 2d class, 
for the 2d quarter, Mr. Nicholas Emery, one of the teachers, stood 
before it at the closing hour, and broke the silence thus :—‘ Daniel 

/ Webster, gather up your books and take duwn your cap.’”’ Expul- 
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sion instantaneously flashed across the stripling’s mind, when Mr. 
Emery, smiling, added, ‘‘ Report yourself to the teacher of the next 
class ; ’’—‘‘ and you, young gentlemen,”’ he continued, “‘ take an affec- 
tionate leave of your class-mate, for you will never sce him again.’’ 

Mr. Webster left Exeter in December, 1796, andin February of the 
ensuing year began to read Virgil and Cicero, under the tuition of the 
Rev. Samuel Wood, of Boscawen. It was on the way to this excel- 
lent man’s house that Judge Webster made known to his son his 
intention of sending him to college; and in after life the statesman 
most touchingly refers to the emotions which the announcement awak- 
ened in his youthful breast. ‘‘ The very idea thrilled my whole frame. 
The thing appeared to me so high, and the expense and sacrifice it 
was to cost my father so great, I could only press his hands and shed 
tears. Excellent, excellent parent! I cannot think of him even now 
without*turning child again.”? [Autobiography, p. 10.] 

He began to study Greek in the spring of the same year, and made 
such rapid progress that in August following, Mr. Wood pronounced 
him qualified to enter Dartmouth College. 

During his whole collegiate course Mr. Webster devoted himself 
most assiduously to the study of those branches of learning then 
prescribed and taught, and with the exception of Greek, which he never 
loved, he met the difficulties face to face and mastered them. The 
Latin classics were his specialty, his comfort and delight ; and of these, 
Virgil and Cicero were his most intimate companions. In the beauti- 
ful words of the latter, he could well say of them—Pernoctant nobis- 
cum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. [Pro Archia, p. 187.] In his philo- 
sophical studies it was his method, and it is the best, to seize upon 
the spirit, rather than the letter of his text book, and to read by 
subject rather than by continuous course. 

“ I know not, ”’ says Professor Shurtleff, one of his classmates, ‘I 
know not that he was absent from a recitation, or from morning and 
evening prayers in chapel, or from public worship on the Sabbath ; and 
I doubt if ever a smile was seen upon his face during any religious 
exercise. He was always in his place, and with a decorum suited to 
it. He had no collision with any one, nor appeared to enter into the 
concerns of others, but emphatically mined his own business.”’ 

Mr. Webster spent his winter vacations in teaching school, or in 
perusing the Latin classics and the best works in English literature. 
He was extremely fond of poetry, and contributed, while in college, 
meritorious productions of his muse to the ‘‘ Dartmouth Gazette,” a 
paper sustained by the faculty and students of the institution ; he 
also delivered an oration before the citizens of Hanover, on the 4th 
of July, 1800, which for a youth of 18 years was a very creditable 
effort, and gave earnest of that lofty and impassioned style of elo- 
quence to which he ultimately attained.* But the most beautiful and 
finished performance of his college life, was an eulogy pronounced by 
him on his classmate, Ephraim Simonds, who died in 1801. This 
eulogy was considered one of the best specimens of that kind of style 
which the halls of Dartmouth had then produced: it was printed, and 
from it the students sometimes selected passages for declamation. 

Mr. Webster graduated in the summer of 1801, holding a very 








* The oration may be found in Gen. S. P. Lyman’s Public and Private Life of Daniel 
Webster, Vol. i. p. 230. 
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high, though not the first rank, in his class. His subject at 
commencement was, ‘‘The recent discoveries in chemistry, espe- 
cially those of the celebrated Lavoisier.’”? The story of his tear- 
ing up his diploma in disgust, says Mr. Everett, is a myth. On 
leaving college he entered the law office of his old and valued 
friend Thomas W. Thompson, Esy.,* of Salisbury ; but res anguste 
domus soon compelled him to engage in some employment which would 
yield immediate remuneration. Through the aid of the Rev. John 
Smith, D.D., whose edition of ‘‘ Cicero’s Orations ” now lies before 
me, he obtained the office of Principal of the academy in the romantic 
town of Fryeburg, Me., at a salary of $350 per annum. Here he 
remained nine months, spending his leisure hours in reviewing his 
college studies, copying deeds for Mr. Osgood, the Registrar of the 
county, with whom he boarded, or in rambling with his gun and fish- 
ing rod’along the shores of ‘‘ Captain Lovewell’s Pond,” or by the 
secluded margin of some fresh and frolicsome trout-bearing tributary 
of the river Saco. 

While at Fryeburg, Mr. Webster read, for the first time, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, and committed to memory the celebrated speech 
of Fisher Ames on the British Treaty. On leaving this place in Sep- 
tember, 1802, with between two and three hundred dollars in his 
exchequer, he returned immediately to the study of law in Mr. 
Thompson’s office, in Salisbury, where he continued, reading Coke 
upon Littleton, a quarter part of which he says he did not under- 
stand; Espinasse’s ‘‘ Law of Nisi Prius,’? which delighted him ; 
Hume’s England, Cicero, Sallust, Cesar, Horace and Juvenal, and 
amusing himself in fishing, shooting and riding, without companions, 
solitary and alone, until February, 1804, when, finding himself almost 
pennyless, he came to Boston, ‘‘ prospecting ’’ for employrffent. Here 
he met his old friend, Dr. Cyrus Perkins, arranged with him for a small 
private school in Short street, for his brother Ezekiel ; and then by a 
bold stroke in July following, introduced himself to the Hon. Christo- 
pher Gore, one of the most learned and accomplished lawyers of that 
day, and became a student in his office, then recently opened in Scol- 
lay’s building. 

This, he says, was ‘‘ a good stride onward.”’ It gave him the oppor- 
tunity of studying ‘‘ books and men and things.”’ In this office he read 
Vattel for the third time, ‘‘ Ward’s Law of Nations,’’ Lord Bacon’s 
‘« Elements of Common Law,” Puffendort’s ‘‘ Latin History of Eng- 
land,’’ Gifford’s ‘‘ Juvenal’’ [he says he never could master the origi- 
nal], Boswell’s ‘‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’? Moore’s “ Travels,’ &c., 
and kept a brief diary of his life. 

While in Mr. Gore’s office, he was appointed to the clerkship of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the County of Hillsborough, N. H. ; 
but by the advice of that gentleman, he declined the situation and 
pursued his studies. This was a kind of turning point in his career ; 
for had he accepted that appointmgnt, it is fair to presume that on 
such a narrow field his talents Mould have remained undeveloped, 
and that he would have lived and died unknown to fame. In March, 
1805, he was admitted, on the recommendation of Mr. Gore, to prac- 





* A scholar and a gentleman ; fitted for college by Samuel Moody ; H. C. 1786; tutor; 
studied law with Theophilus Parsons; aid to Gen. Lincoln in “‘ Shays’s Rebellion ; ” Repre- 
sentative to Congress, 1805-7 ; afterwards U. S. Senator, and died 1819. 
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tise in the Suffolk Court of Common Pleas. He, however, determined 
to practise, during the life of his father at least, in New Hampshire. 
He therefore opened a law office in the town of Boscawen, and in 
September of the same year first appeared at court for the trial of a 
cause at Plymouth, in the County of Grafton, his father, then in his 
67th year, being on the bench. Just previous to the close of his legal 
studies, Mr. Webster said, in a letter to his friend, Mr. James M. 
Bingham—“ If I am not earning my bread and cheese in exactly nine 
days after my admission [to the bar] I shall certainly be a bankrupt.” 
His success in his first case settled the question of his daily bread, 
and convinced his aged father that the pains bestowed upon the edu- 
cation of his son would be repaid with usury. ‘‘ Study,” said Mr. 
Webster while at Boscawen, ‘‘is truly the grand requisite of a law- 
yer;’’ and during his residence of about two years in this place, he 
gave himself con amore to the investigation of the subtleties of the 
law, and to the business of his profession. On the 4th of July, 1806, 
he delivered an oration before the citizens of Concord; he also con- 
tributed at this period several able articles to the Monthly Anthology, 
‘then edited by his friend and former teacher, Joseph Stevens Buck- 
minster. 

Those who stop to consider the secret of Mr. Webster’s success, 
will notice that he had a good mother.* She was pious, benevolent, 
beautiful; and capable of enduring great physical suffering. She 
took a deep interest in the education of her children, and taught, as 
the mother of Lamartine, her gifted son to read the Bible, and also to 
repeat the hymns of Dr. Watts, while sitting on her knee at home. She 
infused into his tender mind something of her own profound reverence 
for God agd sacred things, and inspired him with a love of learning 

* and of his native land. Like almost all other eminent men, he had a 
noble mother; he revered her counsels and her memory, and kept, 
always hanging near his bed, her portrait, on which he had inscribed— 
‘To my Excettent Motuer.”’ 

It will also be observed that his father’s dwelling was surrounded 
by most charming natural scenery, which must have had a genial and 
ennobling influence over young Webster’s mind. He early learned to 
‘‘thread the mazes of the brake’”’ in quest of game; to lure the 
trout from the fresh streams that glided through the lonely valleys ; 
to climb the craggy mountains, and to breast the winter storm. He 
loved to look upon the warring of the elements, and to listen to the 
thunder peals reéchoing from mountain peak to mountain peak, and 
to study nature in her moods of grandeur and sublimity. This gave 
a freshness and originality to his thoughts and meditations which no 
amount of scholastic training could inspire. 

It was fortunate, also, for him, in early days, that he had access to 
but a slender stock of books, and that those were of the highest 
order. The Bible, the noble hymns of Dr. Watts, the most perfect 
philosophic poem of modern timgg, Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” the 
charming papers of Addison’s ‘‘Spectator,’’ were almost the only 
books which came into his hands in early life; he read and re-read 


* “The first durable impressions of our moral nature come from the mother. The first 
prudential wisdom to which genius listens falls from her lips, and only her caresses can 
create the moments of tenderness. The earnest discernment of a mother’s love survives in 
the imagination of manhood.”—D’ Israeli. 
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these sterling volumes, and committed page after page of them to 
memory. Incessant reading of a multiplicity of ill-written books 
tends to distract the mind and to pervert the taste; and to this cause 
may we not attribute something of the superficiality of the learning 
of the present day? By necessity, Mr. Webster, in his boyhood, was 
compelled to adhere to the system, multum non multa, which he con- 
scientiously followed to the close of life. He digested what he read ; 
it became a part of his being, and by it he ‘‘ waxed valiant in strength.’” 

On arriving at maturity the Latin classics became to him a source 
of perpetual delight, and he carried the Horatian precept, Nocturna 
versate manu, versate diurna,”’ into life-long practice. He perused and 
re-perused the Aineid of Virgil, and has introduced many of its finest 
passages into. his discourses ; he committed to memory many of the 
most eloquent parts of Cicero’s orations ; he caught their inspiration. 
At home a copy of old Quintilian, of ‘‘ De Amicitia,’’ or of the elegant 
Tacitus, was ever near him, into which he peered, when opportunity 
occurred, with strange delight; abroad, he almost always had with 
him a copy of his favorite Sallust, or some other classic, to break up 
the monotony of the journey, or to occupy his leisure moments at an 
inn, ‘A copy of Livy,” says Judge Smith, ‘‘ used invariably to 
glide into the green bag with his books for court,’’ and the ever genial 
Horace, or the moralizing Seneca, would attend him in his strolls 
among the hills and divert him as he sat beneath the alder boughs, 
wearied in dropping in his fly for trout; nor would he unmoor his 
dory with ‘‘ his bob and line and sinker,’ for a haul of cod or hake 
or haddock, without his Ovid, or Agricola, or Pharsalia, in the pocket 
of his old gray overcoat, for the “still and silent hour’? upon the 
deep. Thus Mr. Webster loved and lived in Latin literature; nay, 
indeed, he died with some choice portions of it lying near his bedside. 
When we attempt to ascertain the secret of his intellectual energy ; 
of his power of rapid combination; of his logical acumen; of his 
ability to divest the most complicated subject of its difficulty ; of the 
splendor of his Miltonic imagination; of the affluence of his lan- 
guage; of the purity, the dignity, the fulmen sweeping everything 
before it, of his style—must we not take into large account his intense 
love and study of the immortal pages of Maro, Tully and the kindred 
geniuses of Rome when Rome was in her prime? Yet, after all, the 
chief secret of this distinguished man’s success, so far as what we 
term education goes, I apprehend, lies coiled up in that hard word— 
Labor. Te was from boyhood to the end of his life an earnest worker. 
His early motto was: ‘‘Since I know nothing and have nothing, I 
must learn and earn.’’ While a boy at Exeter, on the same form with 
Lewis Cass, he studied like a man; he prepared for college in less 
than nine months under the Rev. Samuel Wood, at Boscawen; in 
college, says Mr, Hotchkiss, ‘‘he was never an idle student ;”’ at 
Fryeburg he performed the labor of at least three ordinary men; on 
coming into public life he wrought upon his speeches with toil 
that wrung the sweat from his brow. He sometimes became so 
absorbed in working up a case that he seemed—with eyelid closed 
and brow as still as marble—to be locked in the very arms of death 
itself. His arguments in such cases as those of ‘‘ Girard College,”’ 
“‘Gibbons & Ogden,” and the “‘ Rhode Island Government,’’ he con- 
structed with as much mental toil as Chantry bestowed upon the form 
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of Washington. Ie studied the details with the most minute, pains- 
taking accuracy ; he corrected with the eye of the severest critic. 
‘* Most of my life,’’ he once said, in conversation with a friend, “‘ has 
been spent in scratching out.’”’ He certainly has left but little of it 
for us to do. 

To secure time for labor, Mr. Webster, like Frapklin, Washington, 
and Jefferson, was an early riser. He loved the beauties of the morn- 
ing, and was often heard to say, ‘‘ What little I have accomplished in 
my life has been done in the morning.’’* 

What, then, in brief, to sum this matter up, were the elements 
of Daniel Webster’s greatness? Many, I reply, conspiring: the 
spirit of the times, the counsel of his father, early competitors in 
the law, slender income, manly frame, majestic brow, harmonious 
voice ; but primarily and especially, that great God-gift, a noble soul, 
baptized in mother wit, scenes of Alpine grandeur rising around his 
early home, words of genius dropping, as from tongues of angels, 
into his young ear, kindling his imagination, and inspiring love of the 
grand and beautiful, love of country, love of glory and of God; and 
out of these proceeding, and to these ministering, the invincible deter- 
mination to conquer difficulties or to die. 

In May 1807, Mr. Webster was admitted to the Superior Court of 
New Hampshire, and, in the following September relinquished his office 
in Boscawen to his brother Ezekiel, and removed to Portsmouth. He 
boarded here with a widow lady, whose house he afterwards pur- 
chased. In June, 1808, he married in Salisbury, Miss Grace Fletcher,t 
a lady distinguished for the sweetness of her temper as well as for 
her personal charms, the daughter of the Rev. Elijah Fletcher,f of Hop- 
kinton, N. H. Mr. Webster now came in contact at the bar with such 





* “ My morning haunts are where they should be, at home. Not sleeping, or concocting 
the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and stirring, in winter often ere the sound of any 
bell awake men to labor or devotion; in summer as oft wjth the bird that first rises, or not 
much tardier, to read good authors, or cause them to be read till attention be weary, or 
memory have its full freight.”—John Milton. 

+ Mr. Webster married Grace Fletcher, June 10, 1898, and had issue : 

l. Frercuer, b. July 23, 1813, H. C. 1833, m. Caroline Story, daughter of Stephen 
White, of Salem; was Colonel of the Massachusetts 12th Regiment, V. M., and fell in the 
service of his country, Aug. 39, 1862, leaving issue : 

(a) Harriet Paige, b. Sept. 6, 1843, and d. March 2, 1845. 

(5) Daniel, d. Aug., 1866. 

(c) Caroline S., b. at Detroit, Aug. 29, 1837, and d. at Boston, Feb. 7, 1844. 
(d) Ashburton, now at the Naval School, Annapolis. 

2. Grace, died 1817. 

3. Jutta, b. Jan. 16, 1818; m. in London, Simuel Appleton Appleton, of Boston, Sept. 
24, 1839. She d. April 28, 1848, and he, June 4, 1861—leaving issue :-— 

(a) Caroline Le Roy, m. Newbold Edgar, of New York, Nov. 28, 1860. 

(5) Samuel, m. Mary Ernestine, dau. of Brig. Gen. J. J. Abercrombie, June 22,1843. 
(c) Julia Webster. 

d) Daniel Webster; and 

te Mary Constance, b. Feb. 7, 1848, and d. March 15, 1849. 

4, Epwarp, b. July 20, 1820, and d. at San Angel, Mexico, Jan. 23, 1848. 

5. CHARLES, b. Dec, 31, 1821, and d. Dec. 19, 1824. 

. Mr. Webster married, for his second wife, Caroline Bayard Le Roy, in 1832, who is still 
ving. 

t He was the son of Mr. Timothy and Bridget Fletcher, of Westford, Mass., was 
graduated at H. C. 1769, ordained at Hopkinton, N. H., Jan. 27, 1772, and d. April 8, 
1786, at the age of 39 years. He m. Rebecca Chamberlain, and had issue :— 

1. Bridget, m. Josiah White, of Pittsfield, N. H. 

2. Rebecca, m. Israel Webster Kelly, of Salisbury. 

3. Timothy, a merchant in Portland. 

4. Grace, b. Jan. 16, 1781, m. Daniel Webster, June 10, 1808, and d. Jan. 21, 1828. 

Mr. Fletcher’s widow m. the Rev. Christopher Paige, and d. July, 1821, aged 67 years. 
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giants in the law as Jeremiah Mason, Jeremiah Smith, William King 
Atkinson, and George Sullivan, and by the cogency of his reason- 
ing and the force of his eloquence, quickly came to stand at the head 
of his profession in his native State. Mr. Mason, he once observed, 
‘* compelled me to study law; he was my master;’’ but the pupil 
soon eclipsed the teacher. In 1812, Mr. Webster was elected Repre- 
sentative to Congress, and took his seat in the special session of that 
body in May following, when he was placed on the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs. Although that 13th Congress consisted of such men 
as Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, William Lowndes, John Forsyth 
and others of that class, Mr. Webster at once took prominent rank 
amongst them, both in matters of business and of debate. On hearing 
his maiden speech in June, 1813, Chief Justice Marshall said that 
‘* Mr. Webster was a very able man, and would become one of the 
very first statesmen in America, if not the very first.”’ 

Reélected to Congress in 1814, Mr. Webster took an active part 
in the debates upon the protective policy, to which he was then, 
as other federalists, opposed, and on the charter of the bank of the 
United States ; and by his resolution requiring all payments to the 
treasury to be made in specie, became instrumental in restoring the 
depreciated currency of the country. 

At the solicitation of many friends, he removed in August, 1816, 
from Portsmouth to Boston, and devoted himself*now for the ensuing 
seven years, almost exclusively to the duties of his profession. In 
March, 1818, he argued with remarkable vigor, in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Dartmouth College case, thereby relieving 
that institution from the trammels of legislative authority, and estab- 
lishing his own reputation as a constitutional lawyer at the highest 
judicial tribunal in the country. 

While a member of the State Convention for the revision of the 
Constitution in 1820, he pronounced his celebrated oration, than which 
‘nothing of the kind more grand or eloquent had been heard in Ameri- 
ca, at the anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth ; and 
early in the 2d session of the 18th Congress to which he had been 
elected Representative by the town of Boston, he made an effective 
speech on the Greek Revolution, which his old legal competitor, 
Jeremiah Mason, pronounced ‘the best sample of parliamentary 
eloquence and statesmanlike reasoning our country had ever seen.”’ 

On the 17th of June, 1825, Mr. Webster delivered, to the delight 
of thousands present, his great oration at the laying of the corner 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, and on the 2d day of August in 
the following year, in Faneuil Hall, his grand patriotic discourse in 
commemoration of Jefferson and Adams, who had by a most singular 
coincidence both deceased on the preceding anniversary of our nation- 
al independence. In 1827, he was elected to the U. S. Senate, in 
which illustrious body he continued for twelve years, primus inter 
pares, bringing forward, or discussing with dignity, courtesy and un- 
rivalled ability, the important legislative measures which engrossed 
the attention of the country during the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren, 

The most remarkable of his famous senatorial speeches was his 
Demosthenic reply to Col. Robert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, on the 
20th of January, 1830. It was in opposition to the doctrines of nulli- 
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fication, and in defence of the course and policy of Massachusetts and 
of the Union. With the grasp of a giant, the Northern orator clenches 
his great argument, forges, hammers and welds his double compact 
sentences, hurls, as Jupiter tonans, his keenly pointed shafts, bolt 
after bolt, against his adversary, confounds him and triumphantly 
vindicates the Constitution of his country. In the peroration of this 
speech he rises to a pitch of grandeur seldom or never equalled by 
the most renowned disputants of antiquity.* In August of the same 
year, Mr. Webster again startled the world by his compact and solid 
argument at the trial of John F. Knapp for the murder of Mr. Joseph 
White, of Salem. His passage on the power of conscience has the 
terrific energy of some of the profoundest strokes of Dante’s Inferno. 
In 1832, Mr. Webster married, for his 2d wife, Miss Caroline Bayard 
Le Roy, of New York, and now spent much of his time in agricultu- 
ral pursuits, at his beautiful place on the shore of the old ocean which 
he loved so well, in Marshfield, Mass. 

In the various questions which arose in Congress, such as the rechar- 
tering of the United States Bank ; its veto by the President ; the ordi- 
nance of nullification; the tariff, the removal of the deposits, &c., Mr. 
Webster spoke with his usual force and dignity, ever aiming to sustain 
the integrity of the Union, and ever commanding the attention and re- 
spect of his opponents. In 1839, he visited England and France, and 
was everywhere received with that high consideration to which his dis- 
tinguished talents entitled him. On returning home, he was called to 
the Department of State, and rendered essential service to his country 
in the amicable settlement, with Lord Ashburton, of the Northeastern 
Boundary, and in the adjustment of other serious difficulties between us 
and Great Britain. In December, 1845, he was returned to the Senate, 
vice Rufus Choate, where he continued, opposing the admission of 
Texas, and advocating compromise measures for the preservation of 
the Union, &c., until called by President Filmore, in 1850, to the De- 
partment of State. Although opposed on constitutional grounds to * 
the admission of Texas, and the war with Mexico consequent there- 
upon, he nevertheless voted for supplies and troops for the army, and 
his son Maj. Edward Webster went into the contest and rendered up 
his life in the service of his country.t 

Near the close of his senatorial career, March 7, 1850, he delivered 





* The first time it was my privilege to hear Mr. Webster, he was engaged in a case in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the United States, Judge Story being on the bench. The court- 
room was thronged, and when the opposing counsel, a nervous, fidgety sort of a man, 
who had been making unusual rhetorical display, closed his argument, Mr. Webster, 
then dressed in a blue coat and light colored waistcoat, rose, cool, calm, sober, majestic, and 
never shall I forget the awful brow, and the imperial dignity of his bearing. He rose, and 
said in a voice rich, deep and musical above all other voices : 

“May it please your Honor, there is an old French proverb—* Rien n’est beau que le vrai.” 
Nothing is beautiful but the true. And he then proceeded to show that his opponent’s 
argument had every mark of excellence except the truth, in a strain of eloquence entirely 
new to me; and as he rose to the height of his great argument, I felt that he was granite 
mountains, leaping cataracts, sunlight, muttering thunder; I felt that he was logic lapped 
and welded qs iron plates; I felt that he was strength and beauty, and I loved him from 
that moment. 

+ Sitting underneath an old apple tree, late one summer.evening, Mr. Webster enter- 
tained a group of eager listeners with his broad views of coming national events, when sud- 
denly a robin, perching on a bough above the statesman’s head, broke into song. He stopped 
and listened for a moment to its silvery note, and then, as if it were an angel sent from God, 
he arose and said—“ Gentlemen, that robin always comes to me at night and sings to me of 
my poor Edward. Let us retire to rest.” 
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a celebrated speech, in which he advocated the admission of California 
into the Union without slavery ; the adoption of the fugitive slave law 
with trial by jury, and the organization of the new territories without 
the Wilmot proviso. He was willing to make great sacrifices for 
the perpetuation of the Union; to bend to the uttermost rather than 
light the fires of civil war ; but with his vast reach of intellect he failed 
to grasp the question at issue ; with his profound sagacity, he did not 
clearly see that the conflict between freedom and slavery was irre- 
pressible. The day of compromise and conciliation had passed. To the 
rising men, it was even then most clearly evident that the crisis must 
come, and that every inch we yielded would but render it the more 
terrible. 

On the fourth of July, 1851, Mr. Webster delivered a most eloquent 
oration at the laying of the corner stone of the extension of the Capi- 
tol at Washington; and February, 1852, he made a classical address 
upon his favorite books and studies, before the New York Historical 
Society ; and a few days afterwards presided over the large meeting 
at the Metropolitan Hall, when the poet Bryant read his admirable 
eulogy on James Fenimore Cooper. In May following he made his 
last great speech in Faneuil Hall, and, soon afterwards, sensible of his 
declining health, repaired to his home in Marshfield, where, surround- 
ed by his family and friends, and discoursing sublimely on life and im- 
mortality, he rendered up his soul to God on Sabbath morning, the 
24th of October, 1852. A few hours before his decease, Mr. Webster 
repeated the words: ‘‘ poetry—poetry—Gray, Gray.’’ The first line 
of the Elegy was recited :— 


“ The curfew tolls—the knell of parting day.” 


“‘That’s it, that’s it,’’ said he, and he then listened with evident 
pleasure to several stanzas from his favorite bard. His last articulate 
words were—I stitt Live! 

The death of this distinguished statesman moved the heart of the 
American people as when George Washington departed; the public 
and many private buildings were draped in mourning ; and eulogies, 
sermons and discourses were pronounced, not only in Boston, but 
throughout the country. Among the most eloquent of these tributes 
to his memory, were those of George S. Hillard in Faneuil Hall ; 
Edward Everett before the citizens of Boston; Rufus Choate at Dart- 
mouth College; the Rev. Thomas Starr King in Boston; and Mr. 
Lewis Cass in the United States Senate. 

In person, Mr. Webster was above medium height ; well formed, 


dignified and self-possessed. His forehead was broad and high; his | 


complexion a fine olive, his hair black, and his dark and lustrous eye 
was set in cavernous sockets beneath a massive brow. His whole 
bearing was that of a man of thought, born to hold majestic sway 
over the minds of other men. In public, he usually wore a blue coat 
and buff waistcoat, fitting well, but easily, his manly form, His voice 
was deep, flexible, sonorous and commanding; his smile was pecu- 
liarly sweet and winning. 

He wrote and spoke without the least affectation, always clothing 
his thoughts in pure, simple, forcible language, so as to render even 
the most subtle distinctions of the law intelligible to the common mind. 
In delivery, he was slow, distinct, impressive; in gesture, natural 
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and easy. Though excelled by Everett, Wirt, and Berrien, in some 
of the minor graces of oratory, he certainly stands préeminent and 
unrivalled as the great argumentative speaker of his day : affording 
in the range and dignity of his subjects; the plan and arrangement 
of his speeches ; the affluence of his illustrations ; the irresistible force 
of his logic ; the purity and lucidity of his diction, and the fervor of 
his patriotism, the best model for the bar, the forum and the platform 
which America, I had almost said, the world, has yet produced. 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA RELATING TO PERSONS OF 
THE NAME OF TOWNE. 


[Communicated by WiLL1AM B. Towne.] 
Continued from Vol. xx. p. 371. 


Tue earliest positive information we have relative to him is at Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk Co., a city of considerable maritime importance, situa- 
ted on the East coast of England, one hundred and eight miles in 
a direct line, and 120 miles by railroad northeast of London. 

The origin and early history of this place, like many others in the 
British Kingdom, is quite obscure. The Romans, in the first century 
of the Christian Era, had a frontier military post* near here, and later 
it was called Cerdick’s sand, or Cerdick’s shore, deriving its name from 
Cerdick, a warlike Saxon, who, A.D. 496, with his*son Cenrick, and a 
fleet of five ships, invaded the country at this point, entered the 
mouth of the river Yare, fought a battle, put the Britons to flight, 
and founded a colony. It being a low marshy neighborhood, the 
location proved unhealthy, the settlement was finally abandoned, and 
the colony took up their residence with the West Saxons.t Henry 
Manship, Sen., a merchant in 1560, the reputed author of a very relia- 
ble and carefully prepared manuscript{ history of the place, who tells 
us he was here “ bredd and borne,”’ thus speaks of its origin. ‘‘ First 
of the Antiquitye of the Towne and Burroughe of Greate Yermouthe. 
The verye seate of that Towne, that ys to saye, the place and 
grounde whereuppon the Towne is buylded, and .nowe dothe stand, 





* The fortification is about three miles west of the city, and was erected by Publius Osto- 
rius about the middle of the first century. This noble monument of Roman Art, the 
most considerable, and perhaps the most perfect to be found in Britain, is built upon the 
brow of the hills which skirt the eastern bank of the river Waveney at its confluence with 
the Yare. Quadrilateral in its form, it makes an almost regular parallelogram, its length being 
640 feet and its breadth 370 feet, the space within the walls of the camp comprising nearly 
six acres. The walls are about 10 feet in height, about 9 feet in thickness, and are construct- 
ed of rubble masonry, faced with flint, interlaced in regular courses of about 21 inches by 
three layers of tiles or bricks about 2 inches apart. The bricks are red, of a fine close texture, 
and as they lay in the wall a surface is exposed 14 by 9inches, and so solid and enduring is 
the masonry that the writer found it difficult to procure on the premises a piece of the flint 
and brick an inch square, as a sample of the material of which the wall was built, and a 
memento of a visit to this interesting locality. . 

+ Blomefield and Parkin’s History of Norfolk, and Swinden’s oT of Yarmouth. 

t Very ably edited by Charies John Palmer, Esq., F.S.A., and published in two volumes, 
with plates; the first volume in 1854, and the second in 1856, but now entirely out of print. 
The original manuscript is now in his possession. 
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was percell of a greate sande lyinge within the mayne sea; at the 
mouthe of the fludd or ryver called Hierus, beinge contynuallye under 
water and overflown withe the sea, of which ryver the name of the 
same Towne was derived when it was firste named, vidz. Hiermouth, or 
otherwise without aspiration it was called Yermouth. And the tyme 
that y‘ was a sand in the sea was when Kynge Canutus reigned in 
Englande and longe before, whiche was aboute the yere of our Savior 
Jesus Christe, his Incarnacion, One Thousand, as by auncyente 
recordes thereof y' doeth appeare.”’ 

He also says, that ‘‘In the tyme of the Reigne of Kinge Edwarde 
the Confessour the saide sand beganne to growe into sighte at the 
lowe water, and to become more showlder at the mouthe of the said 
Flodde called Hierus, and then there were channelles for Shippes and 
Fyshermen to pass and enter into the arme of the Sea for utterance 
of there Fishe and Merchagdizes, which were conveyed to diverse 
partes and places as well in the Countye of Norfolke as in the Countye 
of Suffolke by reason that all the wholle levell of the marshes and 
fennes which now are betwixte the Towne of Yermouthe and the Citie 
of Norwiche, were then all an arme of the Sea,* entering within the 
Lande by the mouthe of the Hierus. And this was about the yeare 
of oure Savior M. and XL and long before.”’ 

He further says, that ‘‘ In the tyme of the Reigne of Kinge Edwarde 
the Confessor, the saide sand beganne to growe into sight at the lowe 
water, and in the tymes of the Reygnes of Kinge Harrolde and Kinge 
William y* Corquerror, the saide sande did growe to be drye, and was 
not overflowen by the Sea, but waxed in heighte, and also in great- 
ness, in so muche as greate store of people of the Counties of Norff. 
and Suffolke did resorte thither, and did pitche Tabernacles and Boothes 
for the entertaynenge of such Seafaringe men and Fishermen and Mer- 
chants as wold resorte unto that place, either to sell their Herringes,t 
fish and other comodoties, and for providenge suche things as those 
Seamen did neede and wepte. The which things caused greate store 
of Seafaringe men to resorte thither; but especiallie the Fishermen 
of this Land; as also greate nombers of the Fishermen of Fraunce, 
Flaunders, and of Holland, Zealande, and all the lowe Countryes. 
And in the tyme of the Reigne of Kinge William Rufus, Kinge 
of this Realme, one Herbertus, Bishopp of the see of Norwich, per- 
ceyvenge greate resorte and concourse of people to be daylie and 
yerelie uppon the said Sande, and intendinge to provide for there 
sowles healthe, did founde and buylde uppon the said Sande a certen 
Chappell for the devotion of the people resorting thither, and therein 
did place a Chappelayne of his owne to say and read divine service.”’ 





* Norwich is situated on the Yare, nineteen miles from Yarmouth ; the river now ing 
for this distahcc through a productive intervale or meadow, which, eight hun years 
since, according to the testimony of this writer, was an arm of the sea. 

+ Celebrated at the present time for its Herring Fisheries, there having been exported to 
Foreign Ports from Yarmouth, in 1860, 54,684 bbls.; in 1861, 35,849 bbls.; 1862, 44,786 
bbls. ; 1863, 44,317 bbls.; and in 1864, 38,522; in addition to which, large quantities are 
forwarded to London by rail for exportation from that port. 

t¢ Herbert de Lossing, Bishop of Norwich, came from Normandy with William Rufus, 
and for his skill in adulation, says William of Malmesbury, was surnamed the flatterer. 
He was cited before Pope Pascal II. at Rome in 1098, for simoniacal practices, and according 
to the Saxon Chronicle, was deprived of his pastoral staff in 1091; but this was restored on 
his undertaking to employ his wealth in the building of churches; in fulfilment of which, 
the one under consideration was founded. He was a man of great learning and eloquence, 
= at - Lang Lord Chancellor of England, died in 1119, and was buried in the Cathe- 
at Norwich. 


Vo.. XXI. 2 
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In this church, founded in A.D. 1123, dedicated to St. Nicholas in 
1251,* and still retaining the name, were married, March 25, 1620, 














CuurcH or St. Nicwonas. 





* The extreme length of this structure is 230 feet, its test width 154 feet. The 
Jot, upon which the church stands, contains upwards of eight acres, and the writer noticed 
the following New England names upon the Tombstones, viz.: Bailey, Briggs, Bowles, 
Cobb, Clarke, Collins, Carr, Dawson, Ellis, Edwards, Fiske, Fowler, Forster, Fuller, 
Francis, Giles, Gray, Goddard, Hart, Herbert, Johnson, Kemp, Lowe, Lawrence, Lee, 
Marston, Marshall, Moore, Mason, Nichols, Pearson, Plummer, Pearce, Reed, Read, Sh » 
Symonds, Simpson, Seamans, Shreve, Thornton, Thompson, Wright, Wales and Wi 3 
also the name of Matthew Champion, who died Oct. 8, 1793, aged 111 years; and the fol- 
lowing suggestive inscription upon the tombstone of a marincr : 

“ This life’s a voyage, the world’s & sea, 
Where men are strangely toss’d about, 
Heaven’s our port, steer thou that way ; 

thou shall anchor safe, no doubt.” 


N 
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William Towne and Joanna Blessing, and here their six first children 
were baptized. The next we hear of this family is at Salem, Essex 
County, Massachusetts, where in the book of early grants appears the 
following: ‘‘ 11. 8 mo., 1640, Granted to Wm. Towne, a little neck of 
Land right over against his house on the other side of the river.”” He 
is also referred to in the Court Records of the same year thus: ‘ 17™ 
Qt., last of 4% mo. and 1. 5" mo. 1640. Wm. Towne pl. agt. Jn°® Cook 
def. in act. of debt, Jury find for pl. some to be deputed to measure 
John Cook’s land and what is remaining to make up Goodman Town’s 
land and if it be ffyve acres to pay Towne ffyve marks and w' is want- 
ing of ffyve acres to abate 13s, 4d. p. acre: And costs 4s.: 0.’? Wm. 
Towne’s residence was in that part of Salem known as the ‘‘ North- 
fields,’’ and he remained at this place till 1651, the year following the 
incorporation of the town of Topsfield, when he purchased a tract of 
Jand in the latter place of Wm. Paine, of Ipswich, ‘‘ containing forty 
acres of ground or thereabouts, whereof six acres is by the sellar 
which Wm. Howard of Topsfield built, and about thirty-two acres 
joining up to the sayd six acres eastward of it, part of which is plow 
ground, another part is meaddow, another part is upland unplowed, all 
lying together, having the meadow and the plow ground of the said 
Win Howard towards the east and the ground of Walter Roper 
towards the North and a Sertaine River towards the South or South 
West. Also a little piece of meddow of about two acres lying on the 
South side of the river directly against the plains of the said Wm. 
Howard, having y® grounds of the said Wm. Howard towards y* East 
and ‘the said River towards y* North and upland towards the 
South.” 

In 1652, he sold his property in Salem to Harry Bullock, in 1656 
purchased additional land in Topsfield, and in 1663, ‘‘ in consideration 
of natural affection and the contemplated marriage of their sonn Jo- 
seph Towne, with Phebe Perkins, the dau. of Thomas Perkins,”’ he and 
his wife conveyed to their said son Joseph, two-thirds ‘‘ of the home 
wherein they then did dwell, with Barne, out houses, yard, gardens, 
orchards, lying situate and being in Topsfield, together with a parcel 
of broken upland by the meddow side, only a cartway reserved between 
the said land and the meadow towards the South, and the land of 
Jacob Towne towards the East, and the land of Jacob Towne and 
Edmund Towne towards the North, and the lands of Isaac Estie 
towards the West—also another parcell of land broke up and unbro- 
ken, containing by estimation thirty acres, bounded by the way 
towards the South-East and North-East, and a way also towards the 
South-West; the land of Zacheus Gould and Edmund Towne towards 
the North-West, and the land of Edmund Towne and Isaac Kstie 
towards the North Also, a parcell of meddow lying on the North 
side of the river, having the river for the bounds towards the South, 
a highway towards the West, and a way towards the North, and med- 
dow of Jacob Towne towards the East, containing by estimation four- 
teen acres.”’ 

All these conveyances being made with the desire that their said 
son Joseph should have the first refusal of the remaining third when 
the same should be for sale. He died about 1672, and from the final 
settlement of the estate of his widow, she seems to have survived 
him about ten years. Their children, baptized at Yarmouth, were : 
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Rebecca,* Feb. 21, 1621; m. Francis Nurse. 
John, Feb. 16, 1623. 
Susanna, Oct. 20, 1625. 
Edmund, June 28, 1628. 
Jacob, March 11, 1632. 
Mary,* Aug. 24, 1634; m. Isaac Esty. 
And baptized at Salem : 
Sarah,* m.1st, Jan. 11, 1660, Edward Bridges ; 2d, Peter Cloyes. 
Joseph, b. about 1639.+ 


Seconp GENERATION. 


4. 

II. Epsunp Towne, eldest son of William and Joanna Towne, was 
baptized at Yarmouth, Norfolk Co., England, June 28, 1628; m. 
Mary, dau. of Thomas Browning; was a member of a committee from 
the town of Topsfield, who, in 1675, presented a petition to the Gen- 
eral Court for leave to form military companies to protect the inhabi- 
tants from the Indians‘while at work, and d. between the date of the 
presentation of the petition and May 3, 1678, the date of the inven- 
tory of his estate. The will of his widow is dated Feb. 1, 1710, and 
in it she is said to be aged. It was proved Dec. 16, 1717. Joseph 
was named as administrator, but he d. before his mother, and Thomas 
and William were appointed. 


Children : 
9. Mary. 
+10. Thomas, 
11. Sarah, 


1655. 
April 26, 1657; m. Pritchett. 


b. 
b. 
+12. William, b. March 13, 1659. 
b. 
b. 


+13. Joseph, Sept. 2, 1661. 
14. Abigail, Aug. 6, 1664; m. Jacob Peabody, Jan. 12, 1686. 
15. Benjamin, b. May 26, 1666. 
16. Rebecca, b. Feb. 2, 1668; m. Knight.. 
17. Elizabeth, b. Nov. 2, 1669; m. Thomas Wilkins, of Salem, 
Dec. 19, 1694. 
+18. Samuel,- b. Feb. 11, 1673. 


5. 
II. Jacos Towne, son of William and Joanna Towne, was baptized 

at Yarmouth, Norfolk Co., England, March 11, 1632, residedatSalem, — 
Essex Co., Mass., in the ‘‘ North Fields,’’ with his father about twelve 
years; m., June 26, 1657, Catharine, dau. of John Symonds, of Salem ; 
made his will at Topsfield, Nov. 24, 1704, and d. the third day follow- 
ing, aged about 73 years. His will was proved Jan. 1, 1704-5, son 
John; executor. 





* These sisters suffered terribly during the Witchcraft delusion at Salem in 1692—Rebec- 
ca and Mary being executed, and Sarah barely escaping with her life. 

+ At a County Court held at Salem in 1660, in the case of Henry Bartholomew plaintiff, 
Jacob Towne defendant ; William, Edmund and Joseph Towne were witnesses, and in their 
evidence William stated that he was three score years old, Edmund that he was thirty-one 
years of age, and Joseph that he was about one and twenty ; and in the case of Norman vs, 
Orne, at Ipswich, in 1685, Jacob Towne, Sen., aged about 54 years, testifieth and saith that 
he lived in Salem in the North fields, ghat he was there an inhabitant near twelve years, and 
that he had been absent from there this four and thirty years. 
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Children: 
+19. John, b. April 2, 1658. a 
+20. Jacob,’ b. Feb. 13, 1660. 
21. Catharine, b. Feb. 25, 1662; m. Elisha Perkins, Feb. 23,1680. 


22. Deliverance, m. John Stiles. 


oo hen ib. Aug. 5, 1664; 
24. Edmund, b. July 21, 1666. 


8. 

Il. Josers Towne, youngest son of William and Joanna Towne, was 
b. about 1639, and m. Phebe, dau. of Dea. Thomas Perkins, of Tops- 
field. He accompanied his father in his removal from Salem to Tops- 
field ; was made a freeman, March 22, 1690; was a member of the 
church at the latter place, and d.. 1713, aged 74 years. 


Children : 

May 4, 1666. 

Jan. 22, 1668; m. Thomas Nichols, Dec. 15, 1694. 
. Mary, March 27, 1670. 
. Susannah Dec. 24, 1671. 


25. Phebe, _ib. 
b. 
b. 
,b. 
. Joseph, b. March 22, 1673. 
b. 
b. 
b. 


26. Joanna, 


. Sarah, Dec. 30, 1675. 
. John, Feb. 20, 1678. 
. Martha, May 19, 1680. 


Tarp Generation. 
10. 

III. Tsomas Towne, son ef Edmund and Mary (Browning) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield in 1655, and March 17, 1685, m. Sarah French. 
He was in Captain Lothrop’s company at Hatfield, Aug. 12, 1675, 
and may have been one of the very few of that company, numbering 
eighty-eight men, who escaped from the fatal encounter with the Indians 
on the memorable eighteenth of September following, at the battle of 
Bloody Brook. He was at this time about twenty years of age, and an 
historian of that period remarks, that ‘the company was made up of 
young men, the flower of Essex County, who were not afraid to speak 
to the enemy within the gate.”’* He d. in the early part of 1720, aged 
65 years. His sons Edmund and Thomas were his executors. 


Children : 
+33. Edmund, b. Jan. 28, 1686. 
34. Experience, bap. June 24, 1688. 


35. Thomas, bap. Oct. 18, 1691. 


. Sarah, b 
. Edna, b. Dec. 23, 1696. 
. Richard, b. July 16, 1700. 
. Mercy, b. July 7, 1703. 


12, 


III. Wis Towne, son of Edmund and Mary (Browning) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, March 13, 1659; m., Ist, Eliza, who became the 
mother of several children, all of whom d. in infancy; 2d, Aug. 22, 


May 8, 1694. 





* Hubbard’s Indian Wars. 
Vou. XXI. 2* 
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1694, Margaret, widow of John Willard, he having been executed 
at Sdlem about two yegrs previous, during the witchcraft delusion. 


Children: 
40. Mary, b. July 3, 1695. 
41. William, b. Nov. 22, 1697; d. Dec. 23, 1697, aged 31 days. 
42. William, b. Feb. 25, 1699. 
+43. Isaac, b. April 10, 1701. 
44. Ichabod, b. Feb. 18, 1703. 
+45. Jeremiah, b. May 27, 1705. 
46, Deborah, b. Aug. 16, 1707; m. J. Kenny, of Topsfield, May 
1, 1729. 
47. Mercy,  b. Sept. 19, 1709; m. John Towne, Jr., April 22, 1729. 
48. Keziah, b. Feb. 9, 1715; m. Robert Fitz, of Sutton, Nov. 
9, 1739. 
13. 


III. Joszepn Towne, son of Edmund and Mary (Browning) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, Sept. 2, 1661; m. Amy, dau. of Robert Smith, Aug. 
10, 1687, and d. in 1717, aged 56 years. She was b. Aug. 16, 1668, 
and d. Feb. 22, 1756, aged 87 years. 


Children : 
+49. Benjamin, b. May 10, 1691. 
0. Nathan,  b. 1693. 
51. Daniel, b. Aug. 22, 1695. 
+52. Jesse, h. Dec. 5, 1697. 
+53. Nathaniel, b. June 1, 1700. 
54. Amy, b. Feb. 3, 1704. 


+55. Amos, b. July 2, 1709. 
18. 


III. Samvet Towne, son of Edmund and Mary (Browning) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, Feb. 11, 1673; m. Elizabeth Knight, Oct. 20, 
1696, and d. in 1714, aged 41 years. 


Children : 
56. Elizabeth, b. Sept. 1, 1697. 
57. Rebecca, b. Feb. 8, 1700. 
58. Samuel, b. July 5, 1702. 
59. Philip, .b. June 22, 1707. 


19. 


III. Jonn Towne,* son of Jacob and Catherine (Symonds) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, April 2, 1658, and Feb. 2, 1680, m. Mary Smith. 
He was an efficient man in town affairs at Topsfield, and administered 
upon the estate of his father therein 1704. Framingham was incorporat- 
ed in 1700, and at the first town meeting, holden on the fifth of August, 
of that year, he was chosen Selectman, and several subsequent years 
was elected to the same office. He resided at Framingham till 1712, 
when he removed to Oxford, where he and his sons Israel and Ephraim 
were proprietors. At the first town meeting holden there, on the 22d 
of July, 1718, he was chosen Town Clerk and Selectman, and continued 
to enjoy the confidence of his fellow townsmen for many years. He 





* The first of this family, in this country, who spelt his name Town, omitting the e. 
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was one of four persons who met at an early period to deliberate upon 
the matter af the formation of a church, and at its organization, Jan. 
21, 1721, was chosen deacon, which office he held to the close of his 
life, and was then succeeded by his son Jonathan. His estate was 
administered upon in 1740.* 


Children : 
b. June 23, 1681. 
- b. Nov. 25, 1682; d. Sept. 29, 1683. 
. Israel, b. Nov. 18, 1684. 
. Esther, b. Dec. 18, 1686; m. Simon Mellen. 
. Ephraim, b. 1688. 
. Jonathan, b. March 11, 1691. 
. David, b. 1693. 
Samuel, b.Jan. 25, 1695. 
. Edmund, b. May: 7, 1699. 
. John, b. May 31, 1702. 
20. 


III. Jacos Towne, son of Jacob and Catherine (Symonds) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, Feb. 13, 1660, and June 24, 1684, m. Phebe, dau. 
of Robert Smith. She was b. Aug. 26, 1661, and d. Jan. 14, 1740, 
aged 79 years. He was admitted to the church Sept. 1, 1717, and d. 
Oct. 4, 1741, aged 81 years. 


Children: 
Nov. 13, 1684. 
Feb. 2, 1686. 
Dec. 10, 1687. 
Jan. 2, 1690. 


70. Joshua, 
+71. John, 

42. Abigail, 

73. Catharine, 


. Gideon, 
. Ruth, 

. Stephen, 
. Jabez, 

. Elisha, 


Feb. 4, 1696. 
March 25, 1698. 
Nov. 2, 1700. 
June 15, 1704. 
Oct. 25, 1706. 

29. 


III. Joszrn Towne, son of Joseph and Phebe (Perkins) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, March 22, 1673, and Nov. 9, 1699, m. Margaret 
Case, of Salem. 


b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
. Jacob, b. 1693. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 


Children : 

. Aug. 6, 1700. 
. Dec. 26, 1701. 
. Aug: 31, 1703. 
. March 24, 1705. 
Sept. «5, 1708. 
. May 10,1710. 
Feb. 18, 1712. 
Feb. 13, 1715. 
. Abigail, May 3, 1716. 
. Phebe, May 31, 1718. 


* Topsfield Town Records. Essex Probate Records. *s His. of Framingham. 
's His. Col. of Mass. Oxford Town and Church Records. Worcester Probate Records. 


80. Margaret, 
+81. Joseph, 

82. Archelaus, 

3. Israel, 

84. Elisha, 

85. Bartholomew, 

86 


. Mary, 
. David, 


COSTS SSS SS 
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90. Hannah, b. Feb. 15, 1720. 

91. Martha, b. Aug. 25, 1722. 

92. Sarah, b. April 2, 1726. 

-+-93. Jonathan, b. Sept. 6, 1728. 
31. 

Ill. Joun Towne, son of Joseph and Phebe (Perkins) Towne, was 
b. at Topsfield, Feb. 20, 1678, and in Jan., 1708, m. Elizabeth Rae, who 
d. Dec. 14,1711. July 12, 1712, hem. Abigail Stanley, and d. March 
28, 1714, aged 36 years. 


Children : 
+94. John, b. Feb. 23, 1709. 

95. Elizabeth, b. Nov. 22, L711. 

+96. Bartholomew, b. April 4, 1713. 
Fourta GENERATION. 
33. 

IV. Epmunp Towne, son of Thomas and Sarah (French) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, Jan. 28, 1686, andd. there unmarried in 1741, aged 
55 years, leaving his property to his four sisters, Experience, Sarah, 
Edna and Mercy. . 

38. . 

IV. Ricnarp Towne, son of Thomas and Sarah (French) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, July 16, 1700, and m. Ist, Elizabeth Bixby ; 2d, 
Hannah Bixby. He was Town Clerk at Topsfield from 1749 to Feb. 21, 
1765, the date of his death. 


Children : 
97. Thomas, b. Dec. 28, 1727. 
98. Mary, b. Feb. 21, 1729. 
99. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 30, 1732. 
100. Sarah, b. Dec. 1734. 
191. Richard, b. 1737. 
102. Hannah, b. 1739. 


43. 
IV. Isaac Towne, son of William and Margaret Towne, was b. at 


Topsfield, April 10, 1701, m. Lydia Estey, Jan. 7, 1738, and d. at 
Sutton, where the estate of his widow was settled in 1796. 


Children: 
103. Lydia, b. April 5, 1739; m. Robert Fitz, June 2, 1767. 
104. Isaac, b. Aug. 4, 1741. 
105. Asa, b. Dec. 2, 1743. 
106. Eunice. 


45. , 


IV. Jereman Towne, son of William and Margaret Towne, was 
b. at Topsfield, May 27, 1705, and m. Elizabeth ‘ 


Children : 
107. Jeremiah, b. Sept. 6, 1743. 
108. Susannah, b. July 8, 1745. 
+109. Nehemiah, b. Oct. 15, 1748. 
110. William, b. Jan. 16, 1751. 
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49. - 


IV. Bexsamtn Towne, son of Joseph and Amy (Smith) Towne, was 
b. at Topsfield, May 10, 1691; m. Ist, Catharine, dau. of Jacob 
Towne, Jr., by whom he had two children, both of whom died in 
infancy ; 2d, April 12, 1722, Susannah Wildes, who d. July 5, 17386, 
and who about two months before her death became the mother of 
three healthy male children, all of whom are known to have lived be- 
yond the meridian of manhood; 3d, May 2, 1738, Mary Perkins; and 
4th, April 15, 1761, Mrs. Mary Clark. He acquired a large estate for 
the time in which he lived, and from the records seems to have been a 
—— man in town affairs, frequently officiating as Town Clerk, 

electman, Assessor of Taxes, &c. &c., and d. Feb. 11, 1772, aged 
81 years. 


Children : 

+111. Benjamin, b. May 12, 1723. 
+112.- Ephraim, b. July 10, 1725. 
+113. Jacob, b. 

114. Joseph, b. March 7, 1728. 
+115. Eli, b. March 3, 1731. 

116. Susannah, b. Sept. 6, 1733. 
+117. Edmund, b. 
+118. Ezra, b. 

119. Elijah, b. April 30, 1736. 

50. 


IV. Nartsay Towne, son of Joseph and Amy (Smith) Towne, was b. 
at Topsfield in 1693 ; m. Phebe , resided at Boxford for a time, 
and then removed to Andover, where she d. Jan. 5, 1762, aged 62 
years, and he soon after, aged about 70 years. 


Children : 

+120. Joseph, b. April 11, 1718. 
121. Nathan,  b. April 25, 1720. 
122. Jonathan, b. 
123. Phebe, % 3; m. Farnum. 
“124. Catharine, b. Curtis. 
125. Asa, ; 
126. Anna, ; 
127. Aaron, 3 
128. Solomon, 5 


m. Macintire. 


Aug. 25, 1729. 
J 


uly 25, 1784.’ 


51. 


IV. Dante, Towne, son of Joseph and Amy (Smith) Towne, was 
b. at Topsfield, Aug. 22, 1695, and m. Dorothy. 


Children: 
129. Daniel, b. Aug. 11, 1722. 
130. Amos, b. June 18, 1724. 
131. Judith, b. Aug. 26, 1725. 
132. Dorothy, b. Feb. 8, 1728. 
133. Thomas, b. Aug, 18, 1729. 
134. Prudence, b. Nov. 16, 1732. 
135. Anna, b. March, 9, 1735. 
+136. Francis, b. July 27, 1737. 
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52. 

IV. Jesse Towne, sonof Joseph and Amy (Smith) Towne, was b. at 
Topsfield, Dec. 5, 1697, and removed to Arundel, now Kennebunk, 
Maine, where, in 1725, he was a proprietor. He finally settled at 
Wells, near the ‘‘ Upper Falls,’’ where he built a house in 1740, and in 
1754, when crossing the river, he broke through the ice and was 
drowned. He was a member of the church at Wells in 1750, and 
from the records seems to have been active in the parish affairs: be- 
yond this, but little is known of him. He, however, had a descendant, 
residing near the original homestead, who was Selectman in Kenne- 
bunk in 1847. In 1750 he had sons Joseph and Thomas, who were 
taxed ; and the house which he built was standing in 1770. 


Children: 
+137. Joseph. 
+138. Thomas. 
53. 
IV. Narsaniet Towye, son of Joseph and Amy (Smith) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, June 1, 1700, and m. Jemima 
e Children : 
139. Jemima, b. May 20, 1724. 
140. Nathaniel, b. Sept. 16, 1725. 
141. Eunice, b. Feb. 4, 1727. 
142. Sarah, b. 1729. 
a § : 
" IV. Amos Towne, son of Joseph and Amy (Smith) Towne, was b. at 
Topsfield, July 2,1709; m. Mary Smith, May 30, 1732, and removed to 
Arundel, now Kennebunk, Me. He was one of the brave men who, 
under Sir William Pepperrell, captured Louisburg, and, in 1747, was 
wrecked on Mount Desert and drowned, at the age of about 38 years. 
Children : 
143. Samuel. 
+144. Amos, b. Oct., 1737. 
145. Daniel, b. Oct. 28, 1742. 
58. 
IV. Samvet Towne, son of Samuel and Elizabeth (Knight) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, July 5, 1702; m. Elizabeth Allen, Dec. 21, 1722, 
and was drowned, May 18, 1771, aged 69 years. 


Children: 
146. Mary, b. July 19, 1723. 
147. Elizabeth, b. Nov. 10, 1724. 
+148. Samuel, b. Aug. 8, 1727. 
149. Hannah, b. Sept. 24, 1733. 
59. ° 


IV. Pate Towne, son of Samuel and Elizabeth (Knight) Towne, 
was b. at Topsfield, June 22, 1707, and July 30, 1728, m., at Salem, 
Dinah Hobbs. 

Children : 

150. Eneas, b. Nov. 18, 1729. 

151. Dinah, b. Feb. 14, 1734. 

152. Daniel, b. Aug. 22, 1736. 

(To be continued ) 
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ZECHARIAH PADDOCK. 


* ; 

Yarmovutn (county Barnstable), May Ist. This day dyed here 
Mr. Zechariah Paddock, in the 88th y' of his age, was born at 
Plimouth in the begining of the year 1640; was m. in 1659 to Mrs. 
Deborah Sears, born in this town, and now survives him, having liued 
together almost 68 yr*, and by her, God blessed him with a numerous 
offspring, especially in the third and 4th generations, having left be- 
hind him of his own posterity, 48 g.-ch., 38 g..gr. ch., and of this lat- 
ter sort no less than 30 descend‘ from his 2d son; the old gentle- 
man, his wife, one of his sons and his wife, lived for a considerable 
time in a house by themselues without any other person; when their 
age if computed together amounted to. above 300 years. Mr. Pad- 
dock’s widow survives near four score and 8 years old, and is well 
reported of for good’ works.—N. £. Weekly Jour., 5 June, 1727. 


APPEAL FOR ASSISTANCE IN BUILDING A PRESBYTERIAN 
MEETING HOUSE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


[From the WenpELL Parers.—Communicated by the Fa mily.] 


Cotone, WenDELL. 
Honored and Dear S", 

After respectfull salutation to your Self and Spouse, I have made 
bold to give you the trouble of this. Our fears as to the new-Build- 
ing are at last come upon us. It is given up into the hands of Trus- 
tees of a Colledge to be erected in this citty, w* obliges us to build 
another House for religious worship ; but the charge thereof, together 
with buying ground to build on and bury in being very great, no less 
[than] between 3 and 4000 pds. this currency, we cannot possibly go 
through with it our Selves without the assistance of our Brethren. 
I therefore beg you would do what you can among your friends and 
acquaintances to our assistance. I dont doubt but, upon your appli- 

cation to them, they will compassionate our circumstances, and do 
something handsome for their Brethren, tho at a Distance. Nothing 
but what is extraordinary would induce me to aply in this maner. 
You know the moment and consequence of having a decent house 
here, to the credit and interest of our Profession in this Province. 
Four year agone, when we were like to be cast out of the aforesaid 
Building, all our Society Subscribd for a new one ; but the lands have 
risen so much since, that if all our Subscriptions then were payd 
(which cant be expected), they would want between 3 and 400 pds. 
to purchase ground to build on and bury in, without so much as lay- 
ing one stone or brick in the Building. I expect and depend upon 
your care to promote this, w* so much concerns the church of Christ 
in these Parts of the world. 

I am 
Honoured S', 
Yours Affectionately, 
Gitp’t TENNENT. 
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P: s: please to remember my love to the worthy ministers of your 
Town, particularly such as Ihad the honour and pleasure of some 
acquaintance with, whom I salute with great respect. a 

Philad*, Feb. 25, 1749-50. 


p: s: and particularly remember my Love to your Rev™ Pastor,* 
the promising son of a venerable Father, an ornament and Defence to 
truth and holiness in his day, and my entire and affectionate friend. 


Addressed, ‘‘ For | The Honourable | Colonel Wendell | at | Bos- 
ton | These.”’ 


[ Accompanying the preceding letter is the following printed circular 
with autograph signatures :] 


To all Charitably disposed Persons Greeting. 


The Petition of the Enetisa Pressytertan, or reformed Society (who 
have for some Years statedly Worshiped in a large House in the 
City of Philadelphia, commonly called the New-Building). 

Humbly Sheweth. 
Tuat we your Petitioners being necessitated to build a House for 
publick Worship in the aforesaid City, and purchase a burying Place 
for our Dead, and the Lands at present being so exceeding dear, the 
charge of Building so great, and the Circumstances of most of our 

Society so Poor and Low, we are not able of ourselves to go through 

_ the necessary expence of this important undertaking, without the 

Charitable assistance of our Friends and Brethren of other Societies ; 

to whom we therefore make our humble Application, being constrained 

thereto by Necessity, earnestly Requesting that they would please to 
contribute to our Relief in this Exigency, as Gop has prospered them, 
to which we Trust they will be excited, by considering the Excellen- 
cy, the Honour, the Pleasure and Advantages of Charity in this, and 

a future World, as well as its positive Injunction by the highest Autho- 

rity ; surely nothing is more Reasonable in itself, comfortable to us, 

or profitable to Society, than that every one would do in this (as well 
as in all other Cases) as they would desire to be- done by in like 

Circumstances. The sacred Scriptures assure us, that Charity is the 

brightest emblem of the Deity, whose Being is Love and Benevolence. 

That this exceeds every other Grace and Virtue, that this unconfin’d 

to Parties, as the Sun extends its benign and salutary Influences to 

all the various Tribes of the Necessitous, it discovers and is capable 
to Relieve: That this is the Bane of sordid Bigotry, the cement of 

Society both Civil and Religious, the ornamental Badge and distin- 

guishing Test of vital and practical Christianity : that of this parti- 

cular Notice will be taken, and upon this peculiar Honours placed at 
the Messiahs advent: by this we excite others Generosity in their 
turn, by this we procure the blessing of God upon our Persons, Enter- 
prizes and Enjoyments, and so provide for Immergency’s to which all 
are liable in this uncertain and flictuating state of Things; give 
therefore says Solomon to Seven and also to Eight, for thou knowest not 
what evil shall be upon the Earth. By assisting the Indigent and 





* Rev. Samuel Cooper, son of Rev. William Cooper.—Ep. 
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Necessitous, especially in their pious Essays, of a publick and reli- 
gious Nature, we act worthy of the Principles of Reason, of Religion, 
and Humanity: by this we express those generous Sentiments, and 
sooth those tender Sympathy’s which become the dignity of a human 
Soul, and to which there is a native proness in our very Frame: and 
consequently by acts of Mercy, we do good to ourselves in our most 
valuable Interests. But we trust we need not use Arguments in the 
present Case (which is so evident and important) to excite generous 
minds to do their Duty, and therefore only beg leave to say, that we 
are with all due Respect to your several Persons and Characters, 
Signed in behalf of the Society, Your real Friends 
December 28. 1749.* and humble Servants. 
Gitp’t TENNENT, 
D. CHamBers. 


A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF THE ALLEGED AN- 
CESTRY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, FIRST PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; EXPOSING A 
SERIOUS ERROR IN THE EXISTING PEDIGREE.+ 


(Communicated by Joseru L. CuesTErR, Esq., of London, Eng.] 


In the year 1791 Sir Isaac Heard, then Garter King of Arms, com- 
piled a pedigree of the family of George Washington, then President of 
the United States, and transmitted a copy thereof to him, asking his 
opinion as to its correctness, and requesting him to add to it any 
other particulars within his knowledge. To this communication 
Washington responded on the 2nd of May, 1792, thanking Sir Isaac 
for his attention, and sending certain information respecting the more 
modern history of his family, but confessed that it was a subject to 
which he had paid very little attention, and that he could not fill up 
with much accuracy the sketch sent him. This document, which was 
of considerable length, would now be almost priceless as an auto- 
graph, but it has unfortunately disappeared. A volume containing 
the original letter and other collections relating to the same subject, 
passed subsequently, after Sir Isaac’s death, into the possession of 
the late Mr. Pulman, Clarencieux. It was seen and examined by 
Mr. Jared Sparks when collecting materials for his biography of 
Washington, but cannot now be found. 

Sir Isaac took as the basis of his pedigree the Heraldic Visitations 
of Northamptonsbire, in which the Washington family was included. 
Starting with the well-known fact that the first emigrants of the name 
to Virginia were two brothers named John and Lawrence Washing- 
ton, who left England for that colony about the year 1657, he found 
recorded in the Visitation of 1618 the names of John and Lawrence, 





[* The date is printed “ December 28, 1749-50,” and “50” is stricken out with a pen. 
Perhaps the writer of the circular commenced the year on Christmas (ante xiii. 189), or 
‘* 1749-50” may be a typographical or clerical error.—ED.] 

+ See an article by Isaac J. Greenwood, Esq., of New York city, on the Washington 
Pedigree, in the Register, vol. xvii. p. 249. 
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described as sons of Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave in that county 
who had died in the year 1616. The names being identical with those 
of the Virginia emigrants, and the period at which they lived not 
altogether inappropriate, Sir Isaac assumed their personal identity ; 
and on this assumption constructed his pedigree, deducing the de- 
scent of the American President through this heraldic family of 
Northamptonshire from the still more ancient one of the name in Lan- 
cashire. It is but just to the memory of Sir Isaac to say that he 
himself only regarded the pedigree as a conjectural one, and that he 
took the precaution to leave on the margin of his own copy a note 
(which was seen and copied by Mr. Sparks) to the effect that he was 
not clearly satisfied that the connection of the President with the 
Sulgrave family was or could be substantiated. 

Some years afterwards, when Mr. Baker was preparing his History 
of Northamptonshire, he pursued, in reference to his account of the 
Washington family, a precisely similar course. Either he acted inde- 
pendently, basing his pedigree on the same assumption, or, which is 
most probable, he had access to the collections of Sir Isaac Heard ; 
and, presuming that Sir Isaac had thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject, adopted the pedigree which he had constructed. Sir Isaac’s 
‘explanatory note, if seen, was ignored, and Baker confidently pub- 
lished the pedigree with the statements that John Washington of 
the Sulgrave family was afterwards of South Cave, in the county 
of York ; that his brother Lawrence was a student at Oxford in 1622 ; 
that both emigrated to America about the year 1657 ; and that the 
former was the direct ancestor of the American President. 

This pedigree has ever since been received as authoritative by all 
historians and biographers, everybody supposing that both Baker and 
Sir Isaac Heard had established the connection and descents by 
unimpeachable evidence, and no one dreaming for a moment of ques- 
tioning the accuracy of their statements. 

The object of this paper is to prove that the conclusions of those 
eminent men, natural and reasonable as they may have been (which 
is not denied), were nevertheless altogether wrong—in other words, 
that the John and Lawrence Washington named in the Visitation of 
1618 as the sons of Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave were not the 
emigrants to Virginia in 1657, and consequently that the former was 
not the ancestor of the illustrious President. 

Other articles concerning the Washington family may follow this, 
but the present one aims only at the entire demolition of the now 
universally received pedigree, so far as the alleged American con- 
nection is concerned, and is published at this time in the hope and 
belief that an interest will be excited among genealogists which may 
result in the discovery of the true ancestry of the great and good 
man whose memory is equally honored on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The first doubt cast upon Sir Isaac Heard’s pedigree was, perhaps 
unconsciously, by President Washington himself, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that it may have induced the former to record 
the note already mentioned. The language used by Washington in 
one portion of the letter referred to is important and suggestive. 
He says: ‘I have often heard others of the family, older than myself, 
say that our ancestor who first settled in this country came from some 
one of the northern counties of England; but whether from Lanca- 
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shire, Yorkshire, or one still more northerly, I do not precisely remem- 
ber.”’ Washington himself, when he wrote this, was about sixty 
years of age, and the memory of those older than himself, from whom 
he received the statement, must have reached back probably within 
half a century of the arrival of his first ancestor in Virginia. Tradi- 
tions are valuable, or otherwise, as they are transmitted through the 
medium of ignorance or intelligence. In such a family as that of the 
Washingtons the original facts would be less likely to become per- 
verted than if they had been successively communicated through 
persons of a less intelligent character. Taking the tradition, how- 
ever, for what it may be worth, it is quite certain that Northampton- 
shire cannot be accounted ‘ one of the northern counties of England.” 
But Washington himself was perfectly clear upon this point, and, if his 
language means anything, it surely means that the county from which 
his first American ancestor emigrated, if not Lancashire, or York- 
shire, was one, as he says, ‘‘ still more northerly.’”? It must also be 
noted that he does not mention this locality as the ancient or original 
seat of the family, but says distinctly that his ‘‘ ancestor who first 
settled ”’ in Virginia emigrated from that county. 

But, whatever may be the value of this testimony, the present 
object can be accomplished quite independently of it. 

In order that all the references to the various persons hereafter 
mentioned may be perfectly comprehended, a copy of Baker’s pedi- 
gree is herewith given, down to the generation including John and 
Lawrence Washington, the two brothers in question. By reference 
thereto (vide post. page 2), it will be seen that Lawrence Washing- 
ton, of Sulgrave, by his wife Margaret Butler, had issue seven sons 
and seven daughters. This enumeration does not agree strictly with 
the Visitation of 1618, which gives another son named Robert (said 
to have died without issue), and omits Barbara, one of the daughters 
named by Baker (evidently in error,.as she was doubtless the one of 
that name mentioned two generations before as one of the daughters 
of the first Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave). This accords, so far 
as the number of sons is concerned, with the inscription on his monu- 
ment in Brington church, co. Northampt. which, however, states that 
he had nine daughters. Three of these probably died at an early age, 
unless we except Barbara (named by Baker), and Lucy, who in 
1633-4, was mentioned as headwoman (perhaps housekeeper) in 
the establishment of Lord Spencer at Althorp. The actual number 
of the children of Lawrence and Margaret Washington was seven- 
teen, with the most of whom we shall have nothing further to do at 
present except to say that, as the marriage of their parents took 
place on the 3d of August, 1588, and their father died on the 13th of 
December, 1616, it is not difficult to determine at least the approxi- 
mate dates of their respective births, which probably occurred, so 
far as the sons at least are concerned, in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the Visitation, viz.: 1. William; 2. John; 3. Robert; 4. 
Richard ; 5. Lawrence; 6. Thomas; 7. Gregory; 8. George. Of 
these, George, the eighth and youngest son, was baptized at Worm- 
leighton, in the county of Warwick, on the 3d of August, 1608. 
Gregory, the seventh son, was baptized at Brington, co. Northampt. 
on the 16th of January, 1606-7, and was buried there the following 
day. Thomas the sixth son, the writer has satisfactorily identified as 
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the ‘‘ Mr. Washington ”’ (vide Howell’s Familiar Letters) who was at- 
tached to the suite of Prince Charles on the occasion of his memorable 
matrimonial expedition to Spain. He died at Madrid in the year 
1623, at the age of eighteen, which would establish his birth in about 
the year 1605. Richard, the fourth son, the writer has also discover- 
ed, was apprenticed on the 7th of July, 1614, under the auspices of 
the Clothworkers’ Company, to one Richard Brent, of London. If 
apprenticed for the usual time, seven years, he would then have been 
about fourteen years of age, and, consequently, born about the year 
1600. Between him and Thomas last named came Lawrence, the 
fifth son (the precise date of whose birth we shall establish present- 
ly), and perhaps one or more of their sisters. The three elder broth- 
ers, William, John, and Robert, were of course, therefore, born be- 
tween the years 1589 and 1599, as well, probably, as some of the 
nine daughters. 

This recapitulation of dates is not unimportant, as it affords 
another strong presumptive proof against the correctness of Baker’s 
pedigree. Ifthe two brothers John and Lawrence above named were 
the Virginia emigrants, the former must have been about sixty, and 
the latter not far from fifty-five years of age, when they quitted 
England. It certainly was not usual for men so far advanced in life 
to seek new homes in the colonies, and as it is known that both of 
the real emigrants married again after they had been some time in 
Virginia, and both had issue there, the improbability that they were 
identical with the two brothers of Northamptonshire becomes greatly 
increased. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to dwell long upon the history of 
William Washington, the eldest son, whose identity, if not otherwise 
sufficiently established, would be so by the will of his aunt Elizabeth, 
the widow of his uncle Robert Washington, dated on the 17th of 
March, 1622-3, in which, among other legacies to her nephews and 
nieces, she bequeaths him 100/., and calls him ‘ Sir Wiiliam Wash- 
ington.”” He was knighted at Theobalds on the lith of January; 
1621-2. He married Anne, the half-sister of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who, after that event, appears to have taken the whole 
family under his protection, and continued to advance their fortunes 
(which, at that time, were at a very low ebb) in various ways, until 
down to the very time of his assassination. Sir William is described, 
in 1618, as of Packington, in the county of Leicester, but appears 
afterwards to have scarcely had a permanent home anywhere. Two 
of his children were baptized at Leckhampstead, in the county of 
Bucks, and two at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, where he him- 
self was buried on the 22d of June, 1643. Lady Washington was 
buried at Chelsea on the preceding 25th of May. According to the 
Visitation of 1618, his eldest son, Henry, was born in 1615, from 
which fact an approximate date of his own birth may be readily de- 
rived. His other children were George, Christopher, Catherine, Su- 
sanna, and Elizabeth. In his will, which is dated on the 6th of June, 
only sixteen days before his burial, he gives his residence as ‘ This- 
tleworth”’ (Isleworth), in the county of Middlesex, and directs that 
ais ‘‘ manor of Wicke,’’ and ‘‘ Wicke farm,”’ shall be sold. 

This manor was in the parish of Isleworth, and had been purchased 
in the year 1638 by Sir William Washington from the coheirs of Sir 
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Michael Stanhope, but he was compelled to mortgage it in 1640 to 
Sir Edward Spencer and Sir Richard Wynne, and it was in the posses- 
sion of the latter at his death in 1649. By a singular coincidence, 
Sir William Washington’s father, at his death, held of Lord Spencer 
a manor of the same name in Northamptonshire. 

We now arrive at the great point of interest in the present discus- 
sion, and the main fact, destined to overthrow the assumptions of 
Sir Isaac Heard and Baker as to the origin of the American Wash- 
ingtons, may as well be stated at once. Joun Wasutneton, the 
second son of Lawrence and Margaret, and brother of Sir William, 
was also knighted. He became Sir John, at Newmarket, on the 
2st of February, 1622-3. Tis identity may be established in several 
ways. 

In a series of old account-books preserved at Althorp, which have 
been carefully examined by the Rev. John Nassau Simpkinson, Rec- 
tor of Brington (whose interest in the subject, and whose kind assist- 
ance the writer begs thus publicly to acknowledge), and to some 
extent by the writer himself, there is abundant evidence to show that - 
the most friendly relations existed between the noble family at Al- 
thorp and their neighbors and tenants the Washingtons. Evidence 
to the same effect is also to be found in the several wills of the family, 
of which, in some instances, Lord Spencer was appointed supervisor. 
The Washingtons were a gentle family, although greatly reduced in 
circumstances, having been compelled to part with the estate of Sul- 
grave, upon which they retired to Brington. The Lord Spencer of 
that day, however, did not forsake his friends in their adversity. 
They had hitherto been his frequent guests at Wormleighton, and, 
on their settlement at Brington, were as cordially welcomed to Al- 
thorp. It may also be mentioned that the two families were more or 
less nearly connected by intermarriage. 

The old account-books referred to were the steward’s usual house- 
hold books, and also some that were kept by a person who had charge 
of the grain given out daily for the use of the horses of the estab- 
lishment as well as those of Lord Spencer’s guests. These books re- 
cord the frequent presence, as guests, at Althorp, of Mr. Robert Wash- 
ington (who died on the 10th of March, 1622-3, and who is last men- 
tioned shortly before his death) ; also of William, John, Lawrence, and 
Thomas Washington (evidently four of the sons of Lawrence and 
Margaret); Mistress Alice Washington (their sister); and also of 
the Curtises and Pills, with whom the Washingtons intermarried ; 
but, which is more important, down to the 10th of November, 1621, 
William Washington is always mentioned as Mr. William, and on 
that date for the last time, reappearing on the 30th of March, 1622, 
as Sir William. He had been knighted on the preceding 17th of 
January. After the 30th of March, 1622, down to the 1lth of Janu- 
ary, 1622-3, the two brothers are mentioned as Sir William and Mr. 
John Washington. The latter is never so designated again, but, on 
the 22d of March following, the presence of Sir John Washington is 
recorded. He had been knighted between those two dates, on the 
21st of February. Afterwards Thomas (who is last mentioned on the 
12th of October, 1622) having died in Spain in 1623, the three broth- 
ers are always mentioned as Sir William, Sir John, and Mr. Law- 
rence Washington. There is abundant other evidence to show that 
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these brothers were the sons of Lawrence and Margaret Washington, 
formerly of Sulgrave and afterwards of Brington. 

The history of Sir John Washington was briefly as follows: and, 
to avoid numerous notes and references, the writer will simply re- 
mark that for every fact stated he has the evidence in his possession. 
He was first married, on the 14th of June, 1621, at St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, by virtue of a license, to Mary, one of the daughters of 
Philip Curtis, gentleman, by Uatherine his wife, of Islip, Northants. 
The will of her mother, dated the 6th of December, 1622, mentions 
her as her daughter Mary Washington, and bequeaths a legacy of 
50/. to her then only son Mordaunt Washington. She had two other 
sons, viz. : John and Philip, and died on the Ist of January, 1624-5. 
She was buried in the church of Islip aforesaid, where her monument 
still exists, with the following inscription : ‘‘ Here lieth the body of 
Dame Mary, wife unto St John Washingté knight, daughter of Phil- 
lipe Curtis, gent. who had issue by hur sayd husbande 3 sonns, Mor- 
daunt, John, and Phillipe; deceased the 1 of Janu. 1624.” The 
monumental inscription of her mother, Catharine Curtis, also in Islip 
church, states that by her husband Philip Curtis, gentleman, she had 
issue one son, Philip, and four daughters. This Philip Curtis married 
Amy Washington, one of the daughters of Lawrence and Margaret, 
at Brington, on the 8th of August, 1620. Of this connection there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, and as their wills are both otherwise 
important, as establishing the point at issue, full abstracts of them 
are here given. 

That of Philip Curtis was nuncupative, and made on the 19th of 
May, 1636, in presence of Sir John Washington, knight, and another. 
He bequeathed 1,000/. to his daughter Catharine, when of age or 
married, and to his nephews John Washington and Philip Washing- 
ton each 501. when of age. His nephew Mordaunt Washington he 
commended to the kindness of his wife, to whom he bequeathed the 
residue of his estate, and appointed as guardians of his daughter, 
the clergyman of the parish and “ Sir John Washington of Thraps- 
ton, in the county of Northampton, knight.’”? The will was proved 
on the 30th of May following by his relict Amy Curtis, and on the 
ensuing 27th of June she made her own will. After directing 
to be buried in the chancel of Islip near her husband, she proceeds 
substantially as follows :— 


Whereas there was given to my nephew Mordaunt Washington, the 
eldest son of Sir John Washington, knt., by the last will and testa- 
ment of his grandmother Curtis, deceased, the sum of 50/., 1 now 
give to said Mordaunt 250]. more, to be employed for his benefit 
till he become of age or married. Whereas my husband, lately de- 
ceased, gave to John Washington, second son of Sir John Washing- 
ton, 50/., I now give to said John, my nephew, 50/. more, to be 
employed to his use till he be of age, &c. Whereas my husband, 
lately deceased, gave by his last-will to my nephew Philip Washing- 
ton, third son of Sir John Washington, knt., 50/., I now give him 50. 
more, &c. Whereas my husband Philip Curtis, by his last will, gave 
me and my heirs for ever all his lands, houses, &c., I now give the 
same to my only daughter Katharine Curtis and her heirs for ever, as 
well as the residue of all my estate, and appoint ‘‘ my dear and loving 
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mother, Margarett Washington, and my loving brother Sir John 
Washington, knight,’’ to be her guardians. 


One of the witnesses to this will is William Washington, doubtless 
Sir William her brother. Administration thereon was .granted, on 
the 19th of November following, to Sir John Washington, knight, 
who is described as the ‘‘ lawful brother’”’ of the testatrix, and who 
was to act during the minority of Katherine Curtis, daughter of the 
testatrix and the executrix named in the will. 

There could not possibly be a more satisfactory document than 
this, as the testatrix not only gives the name of her mother, but also 
distinctly states her relationship to Sir John Washington, which is 
legally confirmed by the Probate Court. 

The subsequent personal history of Sir John Washington, except 
that he married a second wife, is almost entirely unknown. Among 
the Royalist Composition Papers at the Public Record Office, in the 
case of the Earl of Northampton, there is an.affidavit of a tenant who 
had paid 218/. to Thomas Farrer for the use of the said earl and Sir 
John Washington. Farrer responds, that what sums of money he 
had received out of the estate of James, Earl of Northampton had been 
so received ‘‘ as agent on behalf of Sir John Washington, by virtue 
of an Extent which the said John had on said estate in the county of 
Bedford ;’’ whereupon, on the 23d of February, 1653-4, it was order- 
ed, ‘‘ that a letter be written to Sir John: Washington to pay in the 
money or show cause.”’ 

On the 14th of January, 1661-2, Lawrence Washington of Gars- 
den, in the county of Wilts, esquire, made his will, in which he left 
an annuity of 40/. per annum to his ‘‘ cousin John Washington, son of 
Sir John Washington of Thrapston, in the county of Northampton, 
knight,’’ the legal presumption from which is that both father and 
son were then living, and the former at Thrapston. 

The registers of Thrapston, although embracing the period during 
which Sir John Washington is described as of that place, and the 
time of his death, do not once mention his name. He died, however, 
before the 6th of October, 1678, on which day Dorothy Washington 
made her will, and described herself as “‘ relict of Sir John Wash- 
ington, knight, deceased.’”’ She directed to be buried in- the chancel 
of the church of Fordham, near her grandchild, Mrs. Penelope Aud- 
ley. She bequeathed of her ‘‘ small estate,’ 5/. to her son, Mr. 
Thomas Kirkbey, and 20s. to each of his sons and daughters, leaving 
the residue of her goods to her daughter, Mrs. Penelope Thornton, 
whom she appointed her executrix. No children by Sir John Wash- 
ington are mentioned. In the Probate Act she is described as of 
Fordham, in the county of Cambridge, and the record of her burial, 
in the parish register of that place, under the year 1678, is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Dame Dorothy, relict of S' John Wassington of Thrapston, 
in the county of Northampton, knight, was buryed the 15th day of 
October.”’ . 

It is probable that Sir John had no issue by his second wife, and 
morally certain that none were living at her death, or she would 
scarcely have failed to notice them in some way in her will. Of the 
three sons by his first wife, John, we have seen, was still living in 
1661-2. His eldest brother Mordaunt was visiting at Althorp on the 
13th of February, 1640-1, but nothing further is known of him, nor 
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of his youngest brother Philip, unless the latter was one of that name 
who was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1643. 

We proceed now to the history of Lawrence WasHINGTON, appa- 
rently the fifth son of Lawrence and Margaret, and certainly the 
younger brother of Sir William and Sir John Washington. 

Baker was quite correct in stating that he was a student at Oxford 
in the year 1622. He was of Brasenose College, and matriculated 
on the 2d of November, 1621. The exact record in the Martricula- 
tion Register is as follows: ‘‘ Laurent: Washington, Northamp : 
Gen. fil. an. nat. 19;”’ 7. e. Lawrence Washington, of Northampton- 
shire, whose father’s rank was that of a gentleman, and whose own 
age was nineteen years at his last birthday. 

It was not until little more than a year later that the officials com- 
menced entering in the register the christian names and particular 
residences of the fathers of the students, but in the present instance 
the above record is almost as satisfactory as it would have been if 
the other particulars had been given. In the first place, the Wash- 
ington family of Sulgrave, or Brington, was the only one of the name 
in Northamptonshire whose sons could be recognized and designated 
as the sons of gentlemen, unless, indeed, the Heralds of that time 
omitted others, which is not probable. Secondly, there was no other 
Lawrence Washington at Oxford for considerable periods before and 
after this date ; unless, again, all the officials were guilty of omis- 
sions in all the Registers (for the writer has carefully examined them 
all), which is even more improbable. And, finally, the will of his 
aunt Elizabeth, widow of his uncle Robert Washington, dated on 
the 17th of March, 1622-3, among other legacies to his brothers 
and sisters, leaves him her husband’s seal ring, and states that he 
was then at Oxford. 

Lawrence Washington was born, therefore, about the year 1602. 
He appears to have entered at Brasenose College as early as 1619, 
but he did not sign the Subscription Book until November, 1621, 
under which date his name also appears in the general matriculation 
register, in connection with thirty-five others—an extraordinary num- 
ber, and indicating that from some cause this ceremony had hitherto 
been neglected. He took his B. A. degree in 1623, and became 
Fellow of Brasenose about 1624. He is recorded as serving the 
office of lector, then the principal educational office in the college, 
from 1627 to 1632 inclusive. On the 26th of August, 1631, he be- 
came one of the proctors of the university, filling a vacancy that had 
occurred by the deprivation of his predecessor by royal warrant. 
On the 14th of March, 1632-3, he was presented to the then very 
valuable living of Purleigh, in Essex, and resigned his fellowship. 
The records of a suit in Chancery, preserved at the Rolls Office, per- 
fectly identify the rector of Purleigh with the fellow of Brasenose 
and the proctor of the university. He continued at Purleigh until 
the year 1643, when, according to Newcourt, he was ‘ejected by 
sequestration for his loyalty in the late rebellion of 1642,’ and had 
the honor of being pilloried in the infamous ‘‘ Century.”” Walker 
states that he ‘‘ was afterwards permitted to have and continue upon 
a Living in these parts; but it was such a poor and miserable one 
that it was always with difficulty that any one was persuaded to 
accept of it.’? The writer has been unable to ascertain the living 
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mentioned ; but it is to be hoped that some further trace of him may 
yet be discovered in the neighborhood of Purleigh, where, putting 
the usual construction upon Walker’s language, he, continued in his 
profession of a clergyman after the Restoration, and consequently 
some years after the date of his namesake’s emigration to Virginia. 


We are now prepared to test the question of identity first raised. 

Referring again to the facts that the John and Lawrence Washington 
of the Northamptonshire pedigree were respectively at least sixty-two 
and fifty-five years of age in 1657, the date of the emigration, and 
that both of the real emigrants remarried and had issue in Virginia— 
facts, almost, if not quite, sufficient in themselves to settle the ques- 
tion without further dispute, especially as the evidences in the will of 
Lawrence of Virginia indicate that he was probably under thirty 
years of age at the time of his emigration—we may safely leave the 
issue to the effect of either of the following propositions :— 

First. John Washington of Sulgrave and Brington was knighted, 
and became Sir John, while his brother Lawrence was a clergyman 
of the Established Church. If they were the Virginia emigrants the 
one must have abandoned his knighthood, and the other rejected his 
surplice and bands, for both were never known in Virginia except as 
‘‘ Esquires,’”’ or ‘‘Gentlemen,’”’ and by the latter appellation they 
described themselves in their wills. For either of these rejections 
there could have been no possible cause, as Virginia was then a 
loyal colony, and her established religion that of the mother country. 

Secondly. Sir John Washington had at least two wives. The 
first, named Mary, was buried at Islip, in Northamptonshire, while 
the name of his widow was Dorothy, and she was buried at Fordham 
in Cambridgeshire. John Washington, gentleman, the Virginia emi- 
grant, states distinctly in his will, dated the 27th of September, 
1675, that he brought his first wife from England with him, that she 
died in Virginia, and was buried with two children on his own plan- 
tation, and that his second wife’s name was Anne, whom he appoint- 
ed his executrix. 

It is clear, therefore, that if John Washington, son of Lawrence 
and Margaret of Sulgrave, was identical with Sir John Washington 
of Thrapston, knight, he could not have been the emigrant to Virgi- 
nia in 1657 ; and, as there cannot be the slightest doubt upon that 
point, the assumption of Sir Isaac Heard and Mr. Baker unquestion- 
ably falls to the ground. 

On a future occasion the writer proposes to review the Washing- 
ton pedigree more at large, and to present other more reasonable 
theories as to the true ancestry of the American President. He has 
accumulated a large amount of information from almost every source 
accessible to him, and believes that it embraces the real history.of 
the family ; but he yet lacks the positive clue that would solve the 
mystery, and enable him to reduce the chaotic material to order. He 
will be very grateful for even the most apparently trifling note con- 
cerning the name which may be transmitted to him.* 





* Any communications may be addressed to the care of W. H. Whitmore, Boston, or 
John Gough Nichols, Esq., London, Eng. 
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ECONOMY AND SIMPLICITY IN HIGH PLACES IN OLDEN 
TIMES. 


Tue gouerners Expences from the Coart of election: 1651 till the 
end of October, 1651.* 
to beart and Cacks [cakes] 00 00 06 
bear and Cacks to himself and som oather gentellmen, 00 01 02 
beear and Cacks with mr. downing,{ 00 01 06 
bear and A Cack, 00 00 06 


00 03 08 


To the sargents from the end of the Coart of election: 1651: till 
the end of October, 1651. 
to bear and Cacks, 00 01 02 
for vitalls beear and Logen, 00 05 00 
to beniamin Scarlet the gouernors man,|| 00 00 08 
bear and vitells, . 00 02 00 
to the sargents, 00 01 09 
beear and Cacks, 00 01 00 
to A man that Caried A Leter to warne a ane 00 01 06 
about the duchman, » 
to the Sargents, 00 01 02 


00 14 03 
M". Audito’, I pray yo" giue a note to M'. Treasurer for the paym* 
of 17s, 11d. according to these two bills of Joseph Hermitage,§ dated 
the 7th of the 11th moneth, 1651. 
Jo: Enpecort, Gou’. 





* The Court of Election was held at Boston May 7, 1651. The second session of the 
Court commenced on the 14th of October. 

+ At the October session of the Court a law was passed “that no other but good and 
wholesome beere be brewed at any time hereafter within this jurisdiction, to be sold either 
for the supply of shipps or other smaller vessels at sea, or for the vse of travillers, or others 
in ordynaryes, and that no wrong be done to any in this mistery, it is ordred by this Court 
and the authoritie thereof, that no person whatsoeuer, after the publication hereof, shall vn- 
dertake the callinge or worke of brewinge beere for sale but only such as are knowne to have 
sufficyent skill and knowledge in the art or mistery of a brewer,” &c. 

Probably his old friend and associate, Emanuel Downing. 

|| Mr. Felt (Hist. Salem, i. 515) says, “‘ Benjamin Scarlett, who was aged 54 in 1678, came to 
Salem 1635, when he was bound by his mother to Governor Endicott.” So that he was 
about eleven years old at the time he was apprenticed to the Governor, and had been with 
him 16 years at the time he received the eight pence, in the above bill. Mr. Savage says, 
he was probably son of Mary Scarlett. 

§ This was, without doubt, Joseph Armitage, who, according to Lewis (Hist. Lynn, p. 63) 
was admitted a freeman in 1637 ; was a tailor, afterward proprietor of a corn and slitting 
mill on Saugus river ; opened the first tavern in Lynn, called the Anchor. “ It stood on the 
Boston road, a little west of the river. For one hundred and seventy years, this was the 
most celebrated tavern in Essex county, being half way from Salem to Boston. He died 
June 27, 1680, aged eighty years. His wife Jane died March 3, 1677. His children were 
John, and Rebecca, who married Samuel Tarbox in 1665. 

In 1643, says the Court Records, “‘ Gooddy Armitage is alowed to keepe the ordinary, but 
not to drawe wine.” In 1646, on petition of Joseph Armitage, it was “ordered, yt whoevr 
ye towne of Linn shall choose at a legall towne meeting to draw wine, he shall have librty 
to draw wine there till ye next siting of this Cort.” 1648, “ Joseph Armitage is agreed 
wth for this yeare for liberty to sell wine, for twenty nobles.” A noble was a coin of_ the 
be on << shillings and eight pence sterling. It was called noble on account of the purity 
of its go 2 T. 
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{To be continued. } 
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JOURNAL OF THE REV. JOSEPH BAXTER, OF MEDFIELD, 
MISSIONARY TO THE EASTERN INDIANS IN 1717. 


[Communicated by the Rev. Ez1as Nason.] 


We are happy to be able, through the courtesy of Mr. John Lang- 
don Sibley, the learned librarian of Harvard College, to present to the 
readers of the Register, verbatim, literatim et punctatim, the very 
valuable Journal kept by the Rev. Joseph Baxter while missionary 
to the Indians at Arrowsic island, Maine, in the early part of the 
18th century. 

The Journal, which is written in Mr. Baxter’s own hand, has 
upon the title-page the following memoranda : 

“‘ Medfield, 16th Jan., 1826. This MS. was sent to me by Rev. 
Thomas Mason, of Northfield, Mass., a lineal descendant of Rev. 
Joseph Baxter. Reference is perhaps made to this book at the begin- 
ning of Medfield Church Records. D. C. Sanvers.”’ 

This diary sheds new light upon an interesting period in the Colo- 
nial history of Maine, and shows that the attempts to evangelize the 
Eastern Indians were more earnest and effectual than is generally 
supposed. 

The Rev. Joseph Baxter® was the son of Lt. John Baxter,’ of Brain- 
tree, Mass., and was born in that town in 1676. His grandfather, Gre- 
gory Baxter, possibly a relative of the celebrated author of the ‘ Saints’ 
Rest,” settled in Braintree in 1632. .Joseph® was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1693, and ordained at Medfield (Allen erroneously says 
Medford) April 21, 1697. Ante, xx. 57. He kept an exact record of 
the baptisms, admissions to the church, &c. during his ministry, the 
last entry in which is, ‘‘ The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered Nov. 2, 1729. Total 197 times.”’ 

He was a man of promise, and when Gov. Samuel Shute visited 
Arrowsic for the purpose of forming a treaty with the Indians in the 
summer of 1717, he selected Mr. Baxter as a person well qualified to 
disseminate the gospel among the aborigines of the East, and to win 
them to the English, as well as to the celestial, crown. 

Inspired by the great example of Eliot and Mayhew, he most 
heartily dedicated himself to the self-denying task of publishing the 
gospel among the Indians, and though he had not the scholarship or 
wit of his opponent Sebastian Rale, he nevertheless engaged in his 
work with all his heart, and continued laboring faithfully until 
the hostile attitude of the Indians broke up the mission. 

It will be seen by the journal that he began at once to learn the 
Abnaki language, and that he labored as he had opportunity to instruct 
the savages in the principles of the gospel, and to fulfil every duty of 
his holy mission. 

In a letter addressed to him, as also in another to Gov. Shute, the 
Jesuit, who was truly a fine Latin scholar, speaks contemptuously of 
Mr. Baxter’s want of skill in Latin composition; but the Governor 
most sensibly tells the Frenchman that the main qualification of a mis- 
sionary to the barbarous Indians was “ not to be an exact scholar as to 
the Latin tongue, but to bring them from darkness to the light of the 
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gospel.” (Mass. Hist. Collections, v. p. 112.) A part of the second, 
letter of Mr. Baxter to Rale, written in Latin, April, 1719, is extant, 
and it must be allowed that the style is far from elegant; but many 
people know the Latin well, who are not able to compose in it. 

That Mr. Baxter was acceptable to the friendly Indians appears 
from the fact that a petition, dated at Fort George, Brunswick, Oct. 
3, 1717, and signed by several chieftains, was sent to the Governor 
and Council, praying that Mr. Baxter ‘‘ may be at Pejepscot where 
there is an interpreter, for he is a good man, we heard him speak 
well,”” &c. V. Mass. State Papers. 

It will be seen by the journal that Mr. Baxter visited the Eastern 
Indians three several times, and then returned to his flock in Medfield, 
with whom he remained a faithful pastor until his death, May 2, 1845. 


On the first day of August, 1717, being y° first day of y* 4" year of 
the Reign of King George, His Excellency Samuel Shute, Esq. set 
off, from y* Long wharfe in Boston about six a clock at night in order 
to go to Arousick,* and Casco Bay, &c.: being attended with Hon- 
ourable Samuel Sewal, Penn Townsend,} Andrew Belcher, and Edmund 
Quincy, Esq". The Rev’ M". Henry Gibbs,t M*. Henry Flint,§ and di- 
vers other Gentlemen, and that night they fell down about a mile. or 
Two below y* castle, and there came to an anchor, and lay that night. 

The next day being y* 2° of August about Ten of y* clock they 
weighed Anchor the wind blowing very fair, and briskly, till towards 
night, then we had some rain, and thunder for a little while, after- 
wards we had a calm, and y° sloop rouled about till we were almost 
all sick, and especially my wife, and it was so calm y' we gained but 
little that night. 

On Saturday y* 3¢ of August we had y® wind blowing fair some part 
. of y® day, but a great part of y° day we had a calm, so y' we got along 
but slowly ; my wife remained sick that day altho y* most of us were 
well, and all y® night following, and the next morning was very calm, 
so y' we gained but little, and were upon y* water, and under sail 
upon y® sabbath day, which was y* 4" of August, and then we had 
Two exercises about y* middle of y* forenoon y° wind blew up briskly, 
and continued blowing so till night, and about five of y* clock we 





* Arrowsic, spelled by Morse “‘ Arrowsicke,” and by others variously, is an Island at the 
mouth of the Kennebec river, which the Indians called “ Arrowscag,” containing about 
20,000-acresof land. It was purchased of Robinhood by John Richards, in 1649, and formed 
a part of the ancient George-town. 

+ Col. Penn Townsend died in Boston Aug. 25, 1727, aged 75 years. He was a man of 
influence in the colony, and held many important offices, among which was that of Judge 
of the Common Pleas, He was early appointed one of the commissioners for propagating 
the gospel among the Indians. V-. Drake’s “ Hist. of Boston,” page 317. 

Dunton says, “‘ He was a gentleman very courteous and affable in his conversation.” Id. 


enry Gibbs was son of Robert, a noted Boston merchant. He graduated at H. C. 
1 was ordained minister at Watertown in 1697, died Oct. 26, 1723, aged 55. His wife 
was Mercy, daughter of William Greenough. 

§ Henry Flint, tutor and fellow of Harvard College, was son of Rev. Josiah Flint, of 
Dorchester, and was born in that town May 5, 1675. In 1705 he was appointed tutor, which 
office he resigned Sept. 25, 1754, having sustained the position nearly half acentury. Many of 
the most eminent men in the country were educated under his care. Dr. Chauncey pro- 
nounced him a solid, judicious man, and one of the best of preachers. He died Feb. 13, 1360, 
aged 84. See Allen’s Dictionary. ‘“ Mass. Hist. Coll.” ix. 183; x. 165. 
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arrived at y* harbour of Casco-bay, and there cast anchor. All that 
day we were all of us very well, and my wife did eat stoutly as well 
as others. 

On Monday August 5", we weighed anchor about twelve of y* clock, 
and sailed towards Arousick the wind very fair, and about 3 of y° 
clock came to an anchor before y° Great Chebeego-land. That day it 
rained at times: but we were all of us very well, and some of us went 
on shoar at y® Great Chebeeg.* Judg Sewal went on shoar upon 
cousens’s Island,t and before y* Governour, and Divers other Gentle- 
men took possession of that Island for y* Indian Corporation. 

On Tuesday August 6", about Twelve a clock we set sail from 
Chebeeg Island. That day we had but little wind, and so got along 
but slowly, we were under sail all y® following night. About Sun rise 
we came by Segwin Island. 

On Wednesday, August y* 7™ in y* forenoon we came to an Anchor 
near y® Island of Arousick, and there we lay till towards night, and 
then we sailed up to George-Town§ and landed at M'. Watts’s,|| and 
lodged in his House divers of us that night. 

Thursday y° 8" of August was dark, and a little wet, so y' the man 
of war did not come up, and the Governour remained on board. 

On Friday August y*® 9", the man of war came up in y* forenoon 
and cast anchor before M'. Watts’s house, and y° cables of y® anchors 
coming foul of one another the ship run upon y* rocks and was likely 
to be lost. In y*® afternoon the Governour came ashoar and about 3 
of y* clock had a Treaty** with y° Heads of y° Indians. He made a 





* An island—Great Gebeag—in Casco Bay—containing about 1800 acres, and situated 
some six miles from the main land. 

+ This beautiful Island forms a part of North Yarmouth, Me., and was purchased of 
Richard Vines, an agent of Sir Fernando Gorges, by John Cousins, or Cossins, who resided 
here until 1675. He removed to York, where he died in 1683, at the age of about 87 years. 
V. Williamson’s “ Maine,” i. 670. 

t Seguin, anciently Salquin Island, lies at the mouth of the Sagadahock River, about two 
miles from the 8. E. corner of Phipsburg. It contains about 42 acres. 

f Georgetown, one of the oldest towns in Lincoln Co., Me., was incorporated June 13, 
1716, and then included all the territory within the present limits of Bath, Woolwich, and a 
part of Phipsburg. It embraced Parker’s Island, where the Patentees of the Plymouth 
Colony began to lay the foundation of a State in 1607. It received its name from “ Fort 
St. George.” 

|| John Watts, who married a granddaughter of Major Clark, an original ees of 
Arrowsic, removed from Boston in 1714, and erected a large brick house on the lower end of 
the island, near a place called Butler’s Cove. He brought the bricks from Medford. In 
1718, his and Mr. Preble’s, near the upper end of the island, were the only two houses left— 
the others having been destroyed by the Indians. Mr. Watts’s house was occupied in 1720, 
by John Penhallow. V. “Collections of Maine Hist. Society,” ii. p. 198; also p. 201-2. 

{i His Majesty’s Ship the Squirrel. 

** An account of this celebrated treaty was printed by B. Green, Boston, 1717, under the 
following title :—‘‘ Georgetown on Arrowsick Island, Aug. 9, 1717. Annoque regni s 
Georgii magnz Brittannie, &c. Aconference of his Excellency the Governour with 
the Sachems and chief men of the Eastern Indians.” Quarto. Eight Indian Saga- 
mores and chief captains attended, and Capt. John Gyles and Samuel, Jordan Were 





the interpreters. In the treaty Gov. Shute addressed these words to them. “ Tell _- 


them that King George and the British nation are Christians of the reformed 
testant religion; that the at and only rule of their faith and worship and life 
contained in the Bible [the governor holding one in his hand], here in this book, whic 
is the word of God, and we would gladly have you of the same religion with us, and there- 
fore we have agreed to be at the charge of a Protestant ere ae you to instruct, 
you, and this is the gentleman (showing Mr. Baxter to. them), and I hope also ina little time 
to appoint a schoolmaster among you to teach your CMildren; and that I hope and expect 
that they treat this Protestant missionary with all affection and ——. not only for the sake 
of the King’s government, but of his own character, he being a minister of Jesus Christ our 
only Lord and Saviour, who will judge them and us at the last day.” See “ Collections of 
Maine Hist. Society,” vol. iii. p. 364; also, vol. vi. p. 231, where the treaties are printed in 
full, with the fac-similes of the signatures, 
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speech to y™ and after a complement they desired time to consider of 
what was said before they gave their answer, which was readily com- 
plied with. And on Saturday y*® 10 of August they came and gave 
an Answer to what the Governour proposed, and manifested a dislike 
of y° building of Forts in y* Eastern parts, and pretended y'‘ they had 
a right to y* lands which the English claimed. The Governour told 
them y‘ what was their own they should peaceably and quietly pos- 
sess, but what y*® English had purchased they would hold and im- 
prove as they saw meet, only the Indians might have liberty to fish, 
and fowl, and hunt on y* lands belonging to y* English, at length y° 
Indians broke away disorderly, and in an ill humour. The Governour 
was resolved not to buckle to them, and on y* Lords Day went aboard 
and acted as if he were going away, whereupon the Indians quickly 
sent on board and desired to speak with y* Governour before he went 
away, and in answer to their desire the Governour came ashoar and 
in y® evening they came to him, and declared y' they were sorry for 
what had happened, and manifested their willingnesse y' the English 
sh* do what they would with their lands, and in regard of Forts, &c. : 
notwithstanding a scurrillous Letter sent by Sabastian Ralle* y* French 
Jesuit to the Governour, wherein he declared y* what the English had 
said concerning y° French Kings resigning y° lands in new england to 
y® English had been reported to y*® Governour of Canada, and he said 
y a was false, and he would assist y® Indians in defending of these 
ands. 

On Monday y* 12 of August, y* Indians Signed Articles of agree- 
ment which was a confirmation of what they had before done at former 
Treaties, and they manifested a desire y‘' the English might peaceably 
enjoy all their lands, and y‘ they might live in friendship with y* Eng- 
lish as long as the sun and moon endured having y* day before made a 
Present of Two Wampum Belts. After all was concluded the young 
Indians came on shoar with their arms, and honoured y* Governour 
with several volleys, and diverted him witha dance. This day Capt™ 
Belcher on board his sloop having Col': Quincey on board, M’. Gibbs, 
M". Harris, Capt" Chambers, and divers others weighed anchor, and 
set sail for Boston. 

On Tuesday August y* 13", The Governour in y* man of war and 
Capt: Wier, who had on board his sloop Samuel Sewal, and Penn 
Townsend, Esq", M'. Flint, and divers others weighed anchor, and 
sailed for Boston. This Day uncle Minot,¢ M*'. Watts and his wife, 





* Sebastian Rale, called by the English Rallé and Rasles, the learned French Jesuit 
missionary to the Abnakis at Norridgewock, or Narantsouak, was killed at that place, with 
some 30 of the natives, Aug. 23,1724. He labored as a missionary among the Abnakis about 
26 years ; conforming to their modes of life, and mastering their difficult language, so that 
he came at length to exercise a powerful religious and political influence over them, and 
thus to render himself peculiarly obnoxious to the English settlers. He left a dictionary of 
the Abnaki language, which is now in the library of Harvard College. It is a quarto vol. 
of some 500 pages, and is invaluable to the student of Ethnology. There is a very pleasant 
story of Rale’s mission in the “ Atlantic Souvenir” for 1829, entitled—“ Narantsauk.” 

Rale’s Indian village at Norridgewock was at that beautiful place now called “ Indian Old 
Point.” A monument was erected over his grave, Aug. 23, 1833, twenty feet in height, in- 
clusive of an iron cross by which it is surmounted.—A good life of Rale is now a desidera- 
tum. V. “ Lettres Edifiantes.” Drdfe’s “ Book of the Indians,” Bk. iii. p. 127, and Life 
of Rale, by Dr. Convers Francis; also, Memoir of Father Rasles, by Rev. T. M. Harris, 
D.D., Mass. Hist. Coll., 2d Series, vol. viii. p. 250. 

+ John Minot, son of Stephen, was born Dec. 27, 1690, and died at Brunswick, Jan, 11, 
1764. [Ante, i. 174.] 
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M'. John Minot, my wife and myselfe went up to Fort-George at 

Brunswick. 

‘ On Wednesday Aug: 14" we came down from Brunswick to George- 
own. 

Thursday Aug: 15" we were at George-Town, the weather being 
very hot. 

Friday Aug: 16" we were at George-Town y* weather being very hot. 

Saturday Aug: 17", we were at George-Town, the weather remain- 
ing very hot. 

August y* 18", we were at George-Town being sabbath day. 

On Monday August 19", I had an opportunity at Mr. Watts’s to 
discourse with Capt" Jo, his squaw, his brother John, Robin Bone, 
and another Indian. Capt:" Jo understood English pretty well, and 
interpreted what I said to the Rest. I discoursed with them about 
the one only True God in y* Three Persons, the creator of y* world 
who hath revealed his will to us in his Holy word to be y° rule of our 
Lives, the necessity of believing in X and depending on his right- 
eousness alone for salvation, the necessity of confessing our sins to 
God, and not to man, and of praying to him alone for y* Pardon*of 
sin, who will pardon sinners freely for y* sake of Christ, &c.: And 
they seemed*to be very well pleased with what I said. And Capt*- 
- promised to come and visit me sometimes, and learn me to speak 

ndian. 

On Saturday August 24", 1 went up to Brunswick, and the next 
day preached in y* fort, and 3 of y* Indians came to meeting in y* 
afternoon, when sermon was ended I repeated the heads of it,: and 
Capt: Giles* interpreted y™ to y* Indians, and they seemed to be well 
pleased therewithal. 

On Monday I had some discourse with y* Indians to shew them the 
necessity of sanctifying y° Sabbath, which was occassioned by their 
shooting a gun on y* Sabbath day. . 

On Saturday Aug: 31*, I discoursed with several Indians at Bruns- 
wick about Religion, and they seemed to be very well pleased with 
my discourse. 

September y® 1*, I preached at Brunswick and several Indians came 
to hear me, Capt: Giles interpreted to them y* Heads of y* Sermons 
and they seemed well pleased therewithal. 

September y° 8", I preached at Augusta.t 

September y*® 15", I preached at George-Town. 

September y* 22°, I Preached at G: Town. 

September y* 24, I discoursed with an Indian belonging to Neridge- 
wock. 





* Capt. John Gyles, who was for a time Commander of the garrison on St. George’s 
River, was son of Thomas Gyles, of Pemaquid, born about 1678, married, Ist, at Salisbury, 
Oct. 26, 1703, Ruth True, born at Salisbury, Oct. 5, 1663, daughter of Joseph and Ruth 
(Whittier) True of that place, who were married April 20, 1675. Mrs. Ruth Gyles died 
at Salisbury in 1720. Thomas Gyles married 2d, at Roxbury, Nov. 6, 172A, Hannah Heath, 
born 1689, eldest daughter of Capt. Wm. and Hannah (Weld) Heath, all of Roxbury. 

Capt. Gyles was taken captive by the Indians, Aug, 2, 1689, and on the 19th of June, 1698, 
arrived at Boston, after an absence of more than eight years. He excelled as an interpreter. 
See his Narrative in “ Indian Captives” ; Gyles Family, by Rev. John A. Vinton, p. 122, &c. 

+ Augusta. This town was once quite promising. It embraced the whole or a part of the 
territory of the present Phipsburg. Penhallow, p. 82, says that Doctor Noyes “ built a stone 
Garrison at Augusta, at his own charge, which was judged to be the best in the Eastern 
Country.” ‘The sloop Pejepscot sailed from this place to Boston. This flourishing settle- 
ment was destroyed in the time of ‘‘ Lovewell’s war.” 


Vou. XXI. 
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Sept: 25", I discoursed with another Indian belonging to Nerridge- 
wock at M’. Watts’s. 

Sept: 29", I preached at George-Town. 

Octb: 6", I preached at Brunswick, and staid there y* ensuing 
‘week, and preached there on Octob: 13“, and while I was there we 
had news from Neridgewock by y°® Indians y‘ an. Indian there was 
almost killed by his squaw which was a squaw y‘ formerly tended upon 
y® Jesuit: but afterwards we heard y‘ y° Indian was likely to recover. 

While I was there we likewise heard by y* Indians of Terrible fires 
beyond Canada whereby many of y® Indians were destroyed, and many 
being terrified fled from y* places where they used to dwell. And we 
had an account of about fourscore strange Indians y' were come to 
Penecook with their families who said y‘ they fled for fear of y* fire : 
but it was suspected y‘ they were come from Carolina. 

The Indians said y‘ the Jesuit told them y‘ the world is now to be 
gradually destroyed by fire, and y‘ the fire would come to them by 
Christmas. While I was at Brunswick I was informed by Capt” Giles 
y‘ the Amberoscoggin Indians had sent a Petition to y° General Court 
to*have a Praying-house built for them at Brunswick to meet with 
y® English. 

Octob. 14", I went frfom Brunswick to George-Town and soon after 
I came thither there came an Indian to inform M'. Watts y' Capt® Jo 
(who was speaker on behalf of y* Indians y* Two first Days of y° 
Governours treaty with them) had wounded himselfe by falling down 
on a knife y' hanged behind him in a Pouch, and the knife ran quite 
through his body and he was very like to die. Octob: 20°I preached 
at George-Town. 

Octob: 27", I preached at George-Town in y* forenoon, and Mr. 
Elmore in y* afternoon. While I was at George-Town this time Capt® 
Jo who was wounded came to Town, and I had an opportunity to 
discourse with him. Here also I had an account from Capt" Giles of 
his being informed by y* Indians y‘ the Jesuit still predicted y*‘ y* 
world would soon come to an end, y‘ it would be in 49 days. 

Octob: 31", I went on board of M". Watts’s sloop which was bound 
for Boston, and there went in y* sloop with me, M'. Watts, M*. Elmer, 
my wife, and Divers others; we sailed out of M'. Watts’s Harbour 
about half an hour after sun-rising, and were favoured with a fair wind. 

On Nov: 1", we landed at Boston about an hour after sun set. 
When we came to Boston we heard of the death of Capt. Belcher, 
Judg Sewals wife, M'. Hurst, M™. Cable, and some others. 

Nov: 2¢, I went to'Brantry. 

Nov: 3*, I preached at Brantry. 

Nov: 4", I was at Weymouth. 

Nov: 5%, I returned to Boston. 

Nov: 8, I waited upon y® General Court to give them an account 
of Affairs amongst y° Eastern Indians. 

Nov: 9", I went to Cambridg and from thence to Medfield, where I 
arrived a little after sun set, and found my family (through y* good- 
nesse of God) in very good health. 

Nov: 10", I preached at Medfield. 

Nov: 11", I catechised y*® children at Medfield. 

Nov: 17", I preached at Medfield, and administered y* sacrament, 
and the evening after that Day died y* wife of Nathaniel Smith. 
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Nov: 18", I went to Boston from Medfield, and while T was at Bos- 
ton, and Medfield, and thereabouts died Major General Winthrop, 
Deacon Hubbard, Doctor Cutler, M". Mills, and a great many others. 

Nov: 20", M". Thomas Foxcroft was ordained a Pastor of y® old 
church in Boston. 

Nov: 21", we came on board M"*. Watts’s sloop, M’. Watts being 
very Ill, we sailed from y* Long wharf about Ten a clock, and the 
wind blowing very fair, we got into y°® Harbour at Capan; about 2-a 
clock in y® afternoon. And about 12 a clock in y* night the wind 
blowing very fair we sailed out of Capan Harbour, and 

On Nov: 22, we came to Saggadehock a little before night: but y® 
wind, and Tide being both against us we could not get into y® River: 
but were forced to stand away for Cape nenaggen,* and in that Har- 
bour we lay all night. 

The next day Nov: 23¢ we had very Little wind so y‘' it was near 
night before we got again to y° mouth of y° River, and then the Tide 
was against us again; but with a great deal of difficulty we got in 
at y° mouth of the River and came to an anchor by Honeywells Point, 
where we lay till y° Tide favoured us, which was about 9 or 10 a 
clock, then we sailed for Arousick, and Landed at M'. Watts’s wharfe 
about 12 or 1 a clock, M’. Watts was carried ashoar very sick. 

The next Day being Sabbath Day, Nov: 24", I preached at George- 
Town. On Tuesday Nov: 26", M'. Watts died in y*® evening about 
five a clock. 

Thursday Nov: 28", was kept as a Thanksgiving throughout y* 
Province, and I preached at George-Town. 

On Nov: 29", M'. Watts was buried. 

On Dec: 1", being Sabbath Day, I preached at George-Town, from 
Tebr. 11: 13. All These died in faith. 

Dec: 6", Mr". Stratton sailed from G. Town bound for Boston. 

The Night following M'. Wiet sailed from thence being also bound 
for Boston. 

Dec: 8", I preached at G— Town. 

Dee: 14", Dies Tr:t 

Decemb: 15", I preached at G— Town, and Baptized Lydia Watts, 
y® daughter of Madame Watts, Charles Stockbridge, y° son of Samuel 
Stockbridge, and Allen Poor, the son of Robert Poor. : 

Decemb: 22%, I preached at G— Town. 

Decemb: 26", I discoursed with some Nerridgewock Indians about 
Religion. 

Decemb: 27", I discoursed with Capt" Jo, and Kerebendit about 
Religion. - 

Decemb: 29", I preached at G— Town. 

The night after died at G— Town, M*. Samuel Bray, a hopeful 
young man. 

The first day of January, 1717, I went to Saggadehock and preach- 
ed to the Indians. That day arrived at G— Town, M’. Stratton ina 
sloop from Boston, and brought Tidings of y* death of Co’. Hutchin- 





* The Island of Cape Newagen is four and a half miles long, and separated from Booth- 
bay by a narrow passage for small vessels. : 

+ “ Dies tristis”—Day of sadness. It was Christmas. V. for the change of time, Ante, 
=i ** 
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son, M". Noyes, and M*. Corwin,* y® Minister of Salem, M". Samuel 
Bridg of Boston, the wife of Doctor Clark, and Divers others, and 
they also brought news y‘ the sicknesse was abated, and y*‘ our friends 
and Relations were in health. 

The night after died at G— Town Robert Young a Hopeful young 
man. 

January y* 5", I preached at G— Town. 

“On January y* 6", died old M'. Bray, of George Town. 

January y* 12", I preached at G— Town. 

January y® 16", Stratton sailed from Arowsick for Boston. 

January 17", I went from Arousick for Brunswick, and reached to 
Topsham, and there lodged that night. 

January y® 18", I went from Topsham to Brunswick. 

January 19", I preached at Brunswick, and there came 3 Indians to 
meeting, the most of y* Indians being gone from thence before I came 
thither. 

January 26", I preached at Brunswick. While I was at Brunswick, 
I understood by Capt: Giles that he had lately had Intelligence by a 
certain Indian who had been travelling Eastward as far as St. John’s 
River, y' y* People that way were glad to hear of y* good agreement 
between y*® English and Indians. But while He was at St. Johns he 
said y‘ the Friar} there read a Letter, y' he said came from Governour 
Vaudrel, wherein he wrote. My children if y* English propose to 
settle at y° Eastward, viz.: at Penobscot, and St. John’s River, hin- 
der y™ by all means, and in case they come forcibly to settle drive 
them off, if you, cannot do it yourselves Inform me, and I will assist 
you. As to Kenebeck Indians I leave them to work their Ruine. 

Afterwards the Friar said to them, there is a strong Peace between 
y® French and English, and I believe it will be a lasting one. 

The Informer said to Capt" Giles, we do not understand what.the 
Governour means by hindering the English from settling here unlesse 
he is afraid y' we shall live too Happy together. 

There being a sawco Indian at Capt" Giles when this Informer was 
there he said y' the Indians towards Piscataqua were very easy with 
respect to what y° Government had done about y*® man y* had killed 
y® Indian at Piscataqua. 

He likewise said y' there was no Truth in y® Report y' there had 
been concerning some forreign Indians come to comme. 

Capt" Giles likewise said y' he had Information y' on Decemb: 14", 
being y® Romish Christmas there was a meeting of y® Indians, near an 
Hundred of them at Pemaquid, and when They were together, The 
young men were for promoting a war with y® English, saymg we are 
now certainly informed y‘ the English have killed us a man. They 
are grown Proud, Let us make war with them immediately. 

The old men and the wise men said you are Foolish children. If 
you do as you will do y® Devils work, &c., the Devil will take you. 
It is not according to our Promise to Governour Shute. We have an 
old man near y° Fort at Pejipscot naming Terramuggus and He hath 
a Friend there y‘ will tell him y* Truth, we will first hear their say, 





* The Rev. George Curwin was born at Salem, Mass., May 21, 1683; H.C. 1701; settled 
May 19, 1714, and died Nov. 23, 1717. 
Tt Father Lauy erjat. 
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our eyes are on them. After their Discourse, the young Men heark- 
ened to y* old men, and are now easy, and every man to his hunting. 

‘January 27", I came from Brunswick to Topsham on y* Ice, and 
thereby lodged that night. 

January 28", I came from Topsham upon y° Ice to Cheemere Island 
and there several of Arowsick Friends met me with a Boat. I came 
down with them in y* Boat, it raining pretty hard all day so y' we 
arrived very wet at Arousick about Half an hour after nine a clock at 
night. 

February 2‘, I preached at G: Town. 

February 3*, The Penobscot Friar came to visit me, and I hada 
great deal of Discourse with him. 

Febr: 4", Mr. Robinson was drowned. 

Febr: 6", The sloop arrived here from Boston, and brought tidings 
of y* death of some in Boston, and of Divers at Medfield, and y' two of 
my children had been very Ill, but were pretty well recovered. 
Blessed be y® name of the Lord. 

Febr: 9", I preached at G— Town. 

Febr: 12", I received a Letter from y* Penobscot Friar. 

Febr: 18", I preached at G— Town and baptized William Hopkins, 
y° child of W. Hopkins. 

Febr: 21*, M*. Stratton sailed for Boston. © 

Febr: 23*, I preached at G: Town. 

March 2%, I preached at G: Town. 

March 3°, died M’. Ragget a Pious man. 

March 8, died Timothy Hamant. 

March 9", I preached at George-Town, and Baptized Jacob Pike, 
the son of Samuel Pike, and y* next day sent a Letter to y* Penobscot 
Jesuit. 

March 13", Stratton in y° sloop arrived here from Boston, with a 
great many Passengers, and brought y* comfortable Tidings of y® 
health and welfare of our Friends. 

March 16", I preached at G— Town. 

March 17", &c. : 

March 23°, I preached at G: Town. 

March 24", there was an unusual noise in y° air. 

March 26", Stratton sailed from Geor: Town for Boston. 

March 27", was kept as a Day of Fasting and Prayer at George- 
own.* ' 

March 30", I preached at G: Town. 

April 6", I preached at G: Town and baptized Samuel Bray y* son 
of y* widdow Bray. 

April y° 13", I preached at Augusta. 

April y® 15", Stratton arrived at George-Town from*Boston with 
divers Passengers, who brought y°® comfortable Tidings of y* abate- 
ment of y® sicknesse in, and about Boston, and of y* health of our 
Friends. 

April y® 18", I went from G— Town to Topsham. 

April 19", I went from Topsham to Brunswick. 

April 20, I preached at Brunswick. 

April 23¢, 1 discoursed with three Indians. One of them was inquisi- 





* Was it on account of the “ unusual noisc in the air ” ? 


Vou. XXI. 5* 
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tive about things in Religion, and I had a great deal of discourse with 
him who gave an account likewise of an Apparition y' the Jesuit at 
Nerridgewock saw who Lying alone in his wigwam, awaked in y* night 
and saw a great Light as if his wigwam had been on fire, whereupon 
he got up, and went abroad, and after some time he returned to his 
wigwam, and went to sleep again; and after awhile he waked, and 
felt as it were a hand upon his Throat y‘ almost choaked him, saw a 
great light again, and heard a voice saying it is in vain for you to 
take any pains with these Indians, your children, for I have got pos- 
session of them, and will keep possession of them. The Jesuit like- 
wise said y* there was a Letter brought to him which was written 
in y* name of an Indian y' was dead, wherein he declared yt He was 
now burning in a most terrible fire. He showed this Letter to the 
Indians, but first tore off the name y‘ was subscribed, and did not Let 
them know who he was. The Letter was written in y* Indian Tongue. 
This Apparition he said was about forty days ago. 

April y® 26", an Indian came to desire me to go to his squaw who 
was very sick, and Like to die, accordingly I went to her with Capt" 
Giles, and discoursed with her about y°® state of her soul, and direct- 
ed her how to get prepared for death, and she seemed to be very well 
pleased with what was said to her. 

April y* 27", I preached at Brunswick. 

April y* 28", I came down to G— Town, and there I heard y* Strat- 
ton who set sail for Boston the week before had like to have been 
castaway. : 

April 30", I received a Letter from y® Nerridgewock Jesuit. And 
the next day sent a letter to him. 

May 2°, Co': Tailor, Co': Winthrop, Co': Hutchinson, Doctor Noyes* 
and Co': Minot, arrived at George Town in y° Pejepscot sloop. 

May 4", I preached at George-Town. 

May y* 12", I came from G— Town in y* Pejepscot sloop for Boston. 

May y® 14", we arrived at Boston. 

May 16%, I went from Boston to Medfield, and found my family in 
health, and under comfortable circumstances. Praised be y* name of 
the Lord. 

May 18", I preached at Medfield. 


On Friday, August 4", 1721, we went on board y° sloop Sea Flower 
of which Capt" Peet was commander, about Five of y* clock in y* 
afternoon, Capt. Westbrook setting out by land for Piscataqua. As 
we were coming out of y* Harbour we met, &c. We had a fair wind 
till about nine, or Ten a clock at night, and then there came up a 
sudden, and violent squall which was something surprising, and while 
y” were halirfg down the main sheet it took the master of the sloop 
and carried him overboard with the Tiller which broke off short in y® 
Rudder, He being at y* Helm and Steering, and there he perished in 
y* water between Marblehead and Capan to the great sorrow and 
amazement of all y' were on board. But we were all beside the Mas- 
ter carried along safely (through the great goodness of God) and the 





* The Rev. Nicholas Noyes was born Dec. 22, 1647, in Newbury, Mass.; H. C., 1667. 
Settled over the 1st Church in Salem, Nov. 14, 1683, and died Dec. 13, 1717. V. “ Amer. 
Quarterly Register,” vol. 7, p. 253. 

He published a poem on the death of Joseph Green, of Salem village, 1715. 
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next day we arrived at New castle, in Piscataqua River, about three 
of y® clock in y® afternoon, and there I staid till Monday Morning, and 
then I went with y* Rev. Mr. Shurtleff* and divers others up to Ports- 
mouth, and in y® evening I went up to M". Adams’sf at Newington. 

Tuesday August 8", it was foul weather and the wind against us, 
and so I continued at Newington. 

Wednesday Aug: 9", it continued foul weather, and the wind con- 
tinued against us, and so I remained at Newington. 

Thursday Aug: 10%, it continued foul weather, and the wind was 
against us ; but it did not rain so much as it did on y* foregoing days, 
and then I went with M". Adams as far as Exeter, and lodged there’ 
that night. 

The next day Aug: 11", the weather cleared up, and the wind came 
fair for us, and then I returned to Portsmouth and visited M'. Emmer- 
son, who was sick, and had buried his eldest Daughter, and had 3 
Daughters more very sick. 

That evening we went down to new-castle, viz. : Capt" Westbrook, 
and Capt" Sherbourn (who supplied the place of Capt" Peet) and my- 
self, and in y* night we sailed out of Piscataqua River. 

The next Day which was Saturday, Aug: 12, we had a good wind, 
and towards night we arrived at Casco-Bay, where we met with M". 
Hilton, of Muscongus in a small vessel with his gcattle and Hogs on 
board, removing to y®° westward, who informed us y* all the People 
were gone from Muscongus upon y* rumours they had heard about 
the Indians. 

That evening we went ashoar to Capt" Moodey’s and there met 
with Col' Wheelright{ who was going to Arrowsick as a Commissioner 
from y® Governour, and Council, and was to meet with divers others 
to treat with y* Indians about y° disturbance they had made at Arrow- 
sick, and other places. 

The next, viz.: Aug: 13, Collonel Wheelright came on board our 
sloop early in the morning, and then we sailed out of Casco-Bay, and 
having a good wind we arrived about noon at Small Point where we 
landed Col: Wheelright in order to his going to Arrowsick. And in 
landing that Gentleman at Small Point we had an affecting sight of a 
Good Fort, and several Good Houses y‘ were totally deserted and 
left empty. 

Then we sailed for S'. George’s River, and as we passed by Dama- 
rascove there came out Two men and a Boy in a Boat to speak with 
us, and enquire what news, who told us yt They had removed 
y® woman and children y' had been on that Island for fear of the 
Indians. 

The evening after we arrived at Mun-Hegan where we found several 





* The Rev. William Shurtleff was born in Plymouth, Mass.; H.-C. 1817; ordained at 
Newcastle, N. H., 1712; installed at Portsmouth, Feb. 21, 1733, and died May 9, 1747. 
Ante, v. 16, p. 60 (note). 

+ The Rev. Joseph Adams was born in Braintree, Mass., Jan. 1, 1689; H. C. 1710; and 
was ordained pastor of the church at Newington, Nov. 6, 1715. He remained pastor of this 
church for the remarkable period of 68 years, and died May 26, 1783. No pastorate in New 
a had then exceeded his in duration. V. “The New Hampshire Churches,” 


p. 100. 

t John Wheelwright was the son of Samuel, of Wells, and grandson of the Rev. Samuel, 
of Exeter. He was of great service to the State in defending it from the assaults of the 
French and Indians. He held the office of Judge, as well as that of Colonel. 
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Fishermen, and some Families yt were temoved from Muscongus,* for 
fear of y* Indians. 

On Monday morning Aug: 14", we sailed from Mun-Hegan, taking 
aboard several Families which removed from Muscongus. That Day 
we were becalmed, and got along very slowly. And at the mouth of 
S'. George’s River there appeared a Canoo with Three Indians in it, 
who came on Board our sloop, and talked very friendly. One of them 
shewed us a writing which He had of Capt" Gyles at Brunswick, 
which signified that This Indian was one with whom said Capt" Giles 
had formerly kept, and was one who desired to live always in friend- 
ship, and Brotherhood with the English, and y' He was one of the 
Chiefe of y* Indians of St John’s River. His name was Maccoller, 
and the names of the Two other Indians y‘ were with him were Mijaiel, 
and Phrosseay. They were all kindly, and civilly entertained by 
Capt" Westbrook,+ and after some discourse with them they went 
away leaving Two skins on board to assure us y' They would come to 
us again the next Day at the House in S'. George’s River. 

When the sloop was entered a little way in the River a Great Gun 
was fired to give notice to y°® People in y* Fort y' we were coming, 
whereupon there came down Three men in y* Boat to meet us, and 
M".-Lebbey the Head-man in Capt" West-Brooks absence being one 
of them, informed ytghe People at y* Fort were all well, and had been 
in good health all y® time of Capt" West-Brook’s absence, and had 
followed their business y* most of y* Time: but hearing rumours 
about y* Indians, they had been some of them as far as Saggadehock 
to enquire how things were. 

M*. Lebby likewise informed y‘' there had been Indians with 
him at 2 several times at y* Block-house while Capt" West brook was 
absent, who desired to come into y* house, but were not permitted. 
They talked as though they wondered at y* Peoples removing away 
from their Habitations in several places as they did. Some of them 
were some of y® chief of the Penobscot Indians, and said that they 
would come again w" Their Brother Westbrook returned. 

That night we arrived late at y* Block-House, being necessi: to 





* Muscongus Island is the southerly island in Broad bay, towards the western shore, Mus- 
congus Bay being on the east and Muscongus Sound on the west of the island. It contains 
more than 900 acres of land, and has several fine farms. Muscongus with other islands in the 
bay belongs to the town of Bristol, in Lincoln county, which embraces the ancient Pema 
quid. Josselyn, in 1674, speaking of Muscongus, says, it was then “ all filled with dwelling 
houses and stages for fishermen, had plenty of cattle, arable land and marshes.” See Josse 
lyn’s Voyages, p. 200-205. 

+ The proprietors of the territory, here, erected two block houses, built a double 
saw mill, bought a sloop to transport their people and effects to the place, employed other ves- 
sels and men, brought in neat cattle and erected near thirty frames for houses. They were 
making more complete arrangements towards settling the place, and were about engaging 
the services of a young clergyman named Smith to preach tothem. At this interesting 
moment in the affairs of the settlement the Indians disputed the right of Madockawando to 
dispose of their lands, as they termed them. The natives resorted thither, daily, in great 
numbers, “ and oft-times threatened those employed in building and clearing the land, who 
used several stratagems to get them from off those lands.” The result was that the com- 
pany put under command of Capt. Thomas Westbrook, one of the “ twenty associates,” a o 
rison of twenty men, which they maintained here for more than twelve months, and fur- 
nished with “great and small Artillery to defend themselves and the workmen.” See 
Eaton’s Hist. of Thomaston, i. p. 31. This movement on the part of the Indians may be 
considered the nucleus of “ Lovewell’s war.” In 1722, Capt. Westbrook was promoted to 
the command of St. George’s Fort on the river of that name. In 1723, Col. Walton was 
displaced, and Col. Westbrook was made Commander in Chief of the forces in that quar- 
ter. He died Feb. 11, 1743-4. 
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tow y* sloop up y® River. And the next day a little after noon there 
came up to us Two of the Three Indians yt were on board our sloop 
y® evening before, according as they said y' They would, and They 
brought with them a squaw, and a Pappoose, and then we had a great 
deal of Discourse with them. 

Capt" Westbrook shewed them the Letter y' was sent to our Govern- 
our by the Jesuit, and told them yt He wrote in y® names of all y*® 
Indians, and how insultingly He wrote, and threatened to burn y* Eng- 
lishmen’s Houses, &c.: whereupon they said y‘ Patrahans, i. e. the 
Jesuit Lied, and he was very wicked, &c.: and y' They desired 
always to live in friendship and Brotherhood with the English. 

That afternoon we went up to y® Mill by water and viewed That, 
‘ and as we Were going up we went on shoar on y° other side of y* River, 
and viewed y® land there, where we found extraordinary good land, 
and when we had viewed y* mill which we found in a good forward- 
ness we returned to y°® Block-house by Land, and saw a great deal of 
Good land. 

Wednesday Aug: 16", was foul weather but not raining very hard, 
we went up y° River in a Boat as far as y® Falls and as we went and 
returned we went ashoar in some places and saw good land, and a 
Body of Pine timber, and a’ great many pieces of good marsh. 

Thursday Aug: 17", it continued foul weather, and was more Tem- 
pestuous then the Day before y' we could not stir abroad. 

Friday Aug: 18", The storm continued and encreased, it was more 
rainy, and Tempestous then the Day before y' we could not stir abroad. 

Saturday August y° 19". The storm continued, but not so bad as 
the Day before: so y' some thing was done towards finishing y* Block- 
house down by the River. 

Sabbath Day August 20%. The storm was over tho something 
showery. The forenoon we met together in y* Lower Block house, to 
attend on the worship of God, and in y® Afternoon we met in y* upper 
Block-house. 

Monday Aug: 21", was a fine Pleasant Day, and all Hands went 
briskly to work, to finish y* log-work in y® Lower Block-house, to 
dig y* Trenches between y* Two Houses and to get stockado’s to wall 
in y* yard, and to get y* shop in a readiness to defend ourselves against 
y® Indians if they should assault us. 

Tuesday Aug: 22°, was a fair Pleasant Day and the men went on 
briskly with their work, endeavouring to finish y* yard between y® 
Block-Houses, and fit y°® sloop, &c. : ° 

Wednesday August 23%, was a fine pleasant day, and all hands were 
employed to get up y° fortification between y* Block-Houses, &c. 

Thursday Aug: 24", was cloudy, and like to rain: but yet it rained 
very little so y‘ all hands were briskly employed in getting up y* for- 
tification between y°® Block-houses, &c.: On this Day about noon we 
heard some guns over towards Wesseweshheag* at some distance, 
which made us conclude y‘ there were Indians coming near us: but 
because they gave us such warning of their coming by firing at a 
distance, we concluded y* they were coming in a friendly manner, and 
so all hands kept. to their work, unless a few y' Were upon y* look out 
round about to observe how things were every way. Towards night 





* The Wessaweskeag River is in the southerly part of South Thomaston. 
. 
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there appeared some Indians at y® carrying place over against y* 
Block-house towards Wesseweshheag who fired several Guns, and set 
up a white flag, whereupon Capt" Westbrook ordered a Great Gun to 
be fired, and a white flag to be set up, and soon after there came a 
canoo to y® sloop in which was nimquid, and another Indian who were 
courteously received, and entertained by Capt" Westbrook, and they 
carried themselves very friendly, saying y‘ they desired to live in 
love and friendship with y* English, and they said y‘ Perixus, 
and Hundra y* Saggamores and divers other Indians were on y® 
other side of y*® Bay, at y* carrying-place. After a while these Two 
went away to the Rest, and Capt" Westbrook went w™ Them to y* 
Saggamores who received him very courteously firing several Guns 
when He came to them, and also w" he left them. Theresere at that ° 
place fifteen Indians, and one French-man. 

Friday August 25", in y*° morning came nimquid, and 2 more In- 
dians aboard y* sloop, and informed y‘ y® Indian Saggamores would 
come by and by, and in a little time went away. After a while came 
Perixus, and Hundra on board with nine Indians more, and a French- 
man. After y° usual greeting of them they sate down. And Capt" 
Westbrook informed them y' He had acquainted Governour Shute 
with y* conferences He had with them im July, and the Governoar 
was well pleased with their good behaviour. And the Captain deliv- 
ered them a Letter y' was sent by the Governour. 

They asked whether it was written in French or in English. 

Capt” Westbrook told them it was written in English. 

They said y‘ they had sent to y° Governour to desire y' when He 
wrote to them He would write in French bec: They had none among 
them y‘ understood English. 

Capt" Westbrook told them y‘ perhaps the Letter was written before 
the Governour had received that message from them. Then They 
opened the Governours Letter, and desired y‘ it might be read to them. 
And accordingly it was read, and interpreted to them, and they 
seemed to be well pleased with it. 

Then Capt" Westbrook showed them a copy of the Letter y* was 
sent by y® Indians to Governour Shute, wherein They threatened y‘ 
they would plunder and burn y* Englishmans Houses if they did not 
move off their lands, &c.: and some of the most Threatening expres- 
sions in it were read and interpreted to them. 

The Indians said the Penobscot men are good men, and would not 
hurt the Engjish. 

Then they were shewed y‘ Penobscot Indians as well as others had 
signed that Letter. h 

The Indians said They had come away from Manashoak while the 
Letter was writing and could not tell what was in it. They were 
asked if none of them signed that Letter. They said they did not 
know that any of them did. They were asked if They desired 
to Live in love, and peace with y°® English. To this They did not 
readily answer, but desired time to consider it. And about an hour 
after desired to speak again. And then They said It is now seven 
years since we have lived in peace with y* English, and we desire to 
do so always. The King of England, and the King of France are 
brothers, and we desire y‘ the English and Indians may live as Broth- 
ers, and we will never hurt them if They do not break the Peace first. 
And after a while They went away in a friendly manner. 
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On Saturday Aug: 26", nimquid with Two other Indians came on 
board y® sloop, and said y‘ the Indians were going down the River to 
catch fowl. And accordingly we saw them moving down the River 
in the forenoon. 

On Sabbath Day Aug: 27", we met together in y* Lower Block- 
House to attend y® worship of God. 

Monday Aug: 28", was a fine, pleasant day, and all hands followed 
business briskly to get y° fortification between y* Block-Houses done 
and get wood intd y* sloop. This day 2 Ind: came to us with foul ? 

Tuesday Aug: 29", was a fine, pleasant Day, and all hands were at 
work again to drive on business. 

Wednesday Aug: 30", we set sail for Arrowsick but the wind being 
against us we got no farther that day then the Harbour at George’s 
Islands, and there we anchored that night. 

Thursday Aug: 31", we had very calm weather a great part of y*® 
Day and some times sudden squalls, and we got but little a head, 
being in sight of Pemaquid Point all Day, and that night we kept out. 

Friday Sept: 1", we arrived at Arrowsick about y* middle of y* 
Afternoon. , 

On Saturday Sept: 2°, we sailed up to Capt Wainwrights Fort at 
Richmond. And There we kept Sabbath, Sept. 3°. 

On Monday Sept. 4", we went to Topsham and there lodged. 

On Tuesday Sept. 5", we went to Brunswick, and lodged there. 

On Wednesday Sept. 6", I went down from Brunswick to Arrowsick. 

On Thursday Capt" Westbrook sailed for St. George’s River. 

On Friday Sept: 8", I went on Bord M’. Parkers sloop, who was 
bound for Boston. That Day we went down y° River, and at night 
Anchored at Saggadehock. 

Saturday Sept: 9", having not a good wind we sailed but a little 


way. 

Sabbath day Sept: 10, we were becalmed and could not get any 
farther then cape Porpoise, and in that Harbour* we anchored that 
night. 

Monday Sept: 11", was very calm, and we sailed but a little way, 
and that night stood out to sea, and towards day the wind sprang up 
very fresh and fair, and then we came along very briskly, and arrived 
at Boston about one or Two a clock on Tuesday Sept: 12". [Celera 
desunt.—Ep. } 


The above journal is written in a little book bound in parchment, in 
a plain and legible hand. The journal occupies 27 pages, and the rest 
of the book contains sundry accounts inserted from time to time by 
persons into whose hands the book has fallen. On the first page is 
written the name of John Mason, Bangor. 

In the last part of the book, in the hand writing of Mr. Baxter, is a 
brief vocabulary of the Indian language, which we give entire. 


How do you. Conhechau—Pum Mattam. 
I do not care. Hegriodarrke. 
[ forgot. Plamene. Nogawed honze. 
I. Nea. He. Egqumoh. 
You. Kea. We. Messeue. 





* “Secure from all winds, whether you have anchor or not.” —MonksE. 
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Pesegu. 16 Nunquittunskejunkou. 
Nees. 17 Tombauanskejunkou. 
Nosj. 18 Sensukesunkou. 

Yau. 19 Noruekesunkou. 
Perens. 20 Nesenskeh. 
Nunguittuns. 30 Zeenskeh. 
Tombawans. 40 Yauenskeh. 

Sensuk. . 50 Nonenskeh. 

Norsel. 60 Nunghittunskesenskeh. 
Madarra. 70 Tombawanskesenskeh. 
Hequedunquou. 80 Sensukesenskeh. 
Nepenkou. 90 Nourekesenskeh. 
Sunkou. 100 Nequedocklequa. 
Yauonkou. 1000 Neguedumqoukeh. 
Nannunkow. 
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Cory or A Royauist Hanpsit. DIsTRIBUTED AMONG THE Britisn Sot- 
piers AT Boston, SepremBer, 1774.—‘‘ To the Officers and Soldiers of 
his Majesty’s Troops in Boston.”’ It being more than probable that 
the King’s Standard will soon be erected, from rebellion breaking out 
in this province, its proper that you soldiers, should be acquainted 
with the authors thereof, and of all the misfortunes brought upon the 
province, the following is a list of them, viz. :—Mess. Samuel Adams, 
James Bowdoin, Dr. Thomas Young, Dr. Benjamin Church, Capt. 
John Bradford, Josiah Quincy, Major Nathaniel Barber, William 
Molleneux, John Hancock, William Cooper, Dr. Chauncy, Dr. Cooper, 
Thomas Cushing, Joseph Greenleaf, and William Denning. The 
friends of your King and Country, and of America, hope and expect 
it from you soldiers, the instant rebellion happens, that you will put 
the above persons immediately to the sword, destroy their houses 
and plunder their effects ; it is just they should be the first victims to 
the mischiefs they have brought upon us. 

A Friend to Great Britain and America. 


AxteLtt.—From a pocket memorandum Book and Almanac publish- 
ed im 1691, which is well preserved and now in the hands of Joshua 
E. Crane, Esq., of Bridgewater, was taken the following record of the 
death of Henry Axtell as recorded by his son, Daniel Axtell. 

‘My Father Henry Axtell was ‘Slayne’ by the Indians the 19th 
day of April, in the year 1676,”’ between Marlboro’ and Sudbury.” 

In Hudson’s Hist. of Marlborough, page 310, the date is given, 
April 20th. 


Pace.—Petition of Richard Hutchins, Timothy Corlis, James, Mary, 
Jonathan, Nathaniel, Elizabeth and David Hutchins, all of Haverhill, 
grandchild" of John Page, late of Haverhill, decs*, to be allowd 
to sell ab‘ 15 acres of land in y* heart of y* town, w" was given them 
by y's’ grandfather. Elizabeth H. wasaminor. Granted. Jour. H. 
Reps. 7 sec. 1738. 
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The Peirce Family. 


THE PEIRCE FAMILY. 


[Communicated by Esenezer W. Perrce, of Freetown, Member of Old Colony, His- 
torical, Pilgrim, and the New England Historic-Genealogical Societies. ] 

Perce, or Pierce as the name is now more commonly spelled, is pro- 
bably derived from the French name Pierre or Piers. 

Thus we find Piers de Gaveston the favorite of Epwarp II. beheaded 
in 1313, and Peter Peirse who lived in the reign of Epwarp IV., and 
Richard III., who being attached to the house of York, fought at the 
battle of Bosworth field (in 1485) as standard bearer to Richard III. ; 
and also John Peirce, Bishop of York. 

The first patent of the Plymouth Colony was granted to John Peirce, 
a citizen of London, June Ist, 1621, who is thought to have been the 
owner of the ship commanded by William Peirce wherein were brought 
over many of the early emigrants. In 1630, Capt. William Peirce 
commanded the Lion of Bristol, which ship was riding at anchor at 
Salem when Governor Winthrop arrived in the month of June of that 
year. He resided awhile in Boston, and made an Almanac for New 
England for the year 1639, and being entrusted with the command of 
an expedition against the Bahamas, fell in battle at the island of 
Providence in 1641. His Almanac is said to have been the first made 
in New England. 

Michael Peirce, of Hingham, and afterwards of Scituate (said to 
have been a brother of Capt..William) was Ensign of the company under 
Capt. Miles Standish, promoted to Captain in 1669, participated in 
the great battle at ‘Narraganset, Dec., 1675, and escaped with his life 
to receive further promotion, assume a higher command, and perish in 
a more terrible conflict. Being entrusted with a separate command, 
he, early in the spring of 1676, commenced the pursuit of the Indian 
enemy towards Rhode Island, leading the entire force of Plymouth 
Colony then operating in the field. He proceeded without encounter 
near Pautucket (in that part called the Attleboro’ Gore), when Indians 
were discovered, but not suspecting that Conanchet was there with 
all the collected force of the Narragansetts, he ventured to cross the 
river and commence the attack, but soon found himself in the presence 
of an overwhelming force. To fly was impossible, and to retreat in 
order before such an enemy equally desperate. His only recourse 
was to fall back to the river’s bank, in order to avoid being surround- 
ed, and make the sacrifice of himself and his men as costly as possible 
to the foe. Here, said an early historian, ‘‘ they fought until nearly 
every man fell, and with a-bravery like that at Thermopyle and de- 
serving of as great success.’’ But the colonists had the satisfaction to 
learn that this brave band had slain thrice their own number of the 
enemy. This was the greatest calamity that befel the Plymouth 
Colony during King Philip’s war. 

The will of Michael Peirce was made in 1675, and the preamble is 
in these impressive words—*‘ Being, by the appointment of God, going 
out to war against the Indians, I do ordain this my last will and Testa- 
ment ; and first I commit my ways to the Eternal God.”’ 
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Nathaniel Pierce, of Woburn, was in the disastrous fight at the falls 
on the Connecticut river, on the 19th of May, 1676, and from him 
were descended Benjamin Pierce, Lieut. in the army in the war of 
the Revolution, Major, Colonel, and Brigadier General of the New 
Hampshire Militia, and Governor of that State; whose son, Frank 
Pierce, was U. S. Senator from New Hampshire, Brigadier General in 
the Mexican War, and President of the United States. (Ante, vii. 9.) 
There was a Capt. Wm. Pierce, who was killed by a cannon ball at 
the taking of Louisburg, in 1745, who perhaps was of this stock. 

Abraham Peirce was the earliest member of the Peirce family that 
settled in the Colony of New Plymouth, and from him are descended 
most of the name in that section of the State. His name first appears 
upon the Colonial records at a division of the cattle in 1627, and sub- 
sequent notices as follows: a ‘‘ freeman ”’ in 1633, a tax payer in 1634, 
one of acoroner’s jury in 1636, a householder in 1637, allowed to take 
up more land at Jones’s river in 1639, granted 40 acres of upland and 
some meadow at North River in 1640, a soldier under Capt. Miles 
Standish in 1643, one of the original purchasers of ancient Bridgewater 
in 1645 (this purchase included the four towns of Bridgewater, and 
also Abington), brought before the court charged with idleness and 
neglecting public worship in 1650, but proved innocent, granted 3 
acres of meadow on the north side of the brook at Namassakeset, and 
liberty to purchase lands at Saconeset in 1660, and soon after received 
a grant of one hundred acres on the back side of Indian Head River 
pond. 

His death must have occurred in or before 1673, for at that date his 
son Abraham was appointed by the court to administer upon the 
estate of Abraham Peirce, Senr., deceased. 

The children of Abraham were— 

(2) Abraham, born in Plymouth, January, 1638, married Hannah 
Glass, of Duxbury, Oct. 29, 1695, and he died in January, 1718, aged 
80 years. 

(3) Rebecca, married -—— Wills of , and she died March 30, 1724. 
—( Mansfield Records.) 

(4) Mary, married Baker. 

(5) Alice, born in or about 1650, married Baker, and she 
died in 1673, aged about 23 yrs.—( Church Records and Town Records. ) 

(6) Isaac, born in 1661, married Alice of , and he died 
in Middleborough, now Lakeville, Feb. 28, 1732, aged about 71 years. 
—/( Middleborough Town Records. ) 

By order of the court, (2) Abraham the eldest son received all the 
landed estate of his deceased father, save 20 acres of upland and 2 
acres of meadow, assigned as the portion of Isaac the youngest son, 
and twenty shillings apiece to each of the daughters.—( Colonial 
Records. ) 

Abraham Peirce, Jr. (2) had— 

(7) Abraham, married Abigail Peterson, Sept. 25, 1729. (8) John, 
married Susannah Newland, of Bridgewater, in 1713. 

(9) Samuel, married Ist, Mary Saunders, Jan. 18, 1703. She was 
a daughter of John Saunders, one of the Selectmen of Cape Porpoise, 
Maine ; 2d, Abigail Pool, in 1728. 

(10) Hannah, born April, 1706, and she was probably the only 
child by wife Hannah Glass, who must have been a 2d wife, as the 
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date of her marriage was only eight years prior to that of Samuel 
the son. The colonial records notice (2) Abraham Peirce as follows : 

1661, Oct. lst. Acknowledgment that he had defamed Rebecca 
Alden and Hester Delancy. , 

1663. Arraigned before the court for his abusive speeches used 
toward his father. 

1673. To administer on the estate of his father. 

1682. One of the surveyors of highways in Duxbury. 

1718. January, his death. 

Isaac Peirce (6) and wife had— 

11) Isaac, married Abigail ; (12) Thomas, married Naoma 
Boothe, of Middleborough, April 16, 1714.—( Middleborough Town 
Records. ) 

(13) Mary, married Saunders. (14) Lydia, married, first, 
John Heyford, in 1706; second, Aaron Seekel, Jan. 12, 1725. (15) 
Mercy, married Joseph Trouant, 1707. (16) Sarah, married 
Macomber. ° * 

(17) Rebecca, married Samuel Hoar, of Middleborough. 

saac (6) the parent, disposed of his inheritance at Duxbury and 
removed to Middleborough, in or about 1710, where he purchased 
land to a considerable amount. His will bore date of Jan. 22, 1722. 
Gave his real estate to sons Isaac and Thomas, and to each of. his 
daughters five pounds in money. He died suddenly while sitting ina 
chair, Feb. 28, 1732, in the 71st year of his age. From a deed dated 
May 28th, 1733, we learn that some of the real estate of Isaac Peiree, 
Senr., in Middleborough, was granted to him ‘‘ by the General Court, 
as he was one of the soldiers in the Naraganset war.”’ 

Abraham Peirce (7) is said to have removed to Pembroke, but what 
is probably true is, that lands he had inherited from his grandfather, 
which at first were said to be in Plymouth, fell within the limits of 
Duxbury at the date of its incorporation (June 7, 1637), and to Pem- 
broke at its incorporation in 1711, and to Hanson in 1820, and are not 
far from Bryantville in Hanson. 

John Peirce (8) located at Gloucester, in 1712, and in 1735 hada 
grant of land at a place in that town called Squam. Lave not learn- 
ed his children’s names, if indeed he had posterity. 

Samuel Peirce (9) and wife Mary Saunders had— 

(18) David, born Oct. 5, 1713, married Susannah Stevens, Jan. 20, 
1736, and he died in 1759. (19) Jonathan, born in Gloucester April 
24,1719. (20) Joseph, born Aug. 14, 1725. 

Samuel (9) the parent left Duxbury in 1713, and removed to Glou- 
cester, where he carried on the business of ship-building. The date 
of his death I have not been able to learn. 

Hannah Peirce (10) married Joseph Newell, of Bridgewater, 1732, 
and had a son (21) Jonas, born in 1733. Hannah the mother died in 
or before 1734. 

Isaac Peirce (11) and wife had— 

(22) Ebenezer, born in 1704, married Mary Hoskins, of Taunton, 
Dec. 18, 1728, and he died Aug. 14, 1796. She died Oct. 5, 1768. 

(23) Isaac, born 1705, married Deliverance Holloway, of Middle- 
burough, May 5, 1735, and he died Sept. 18, 1782; she died Oct. 11, 
1801. 

(24) Elisha, married Margaret Paine, of Freetown, Nov. 10, 1738. 
Died about 1779; she died at date unknown. 
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(25) Abigail, married John Howland, of Middleborough, Oct. 28, 
1736 ; she died in 1786, and he died in 1790. (26) Judith, born 
July 4, 1709, married Lieut. Thomas Nelson, of Middleborough, Dec. 
2, 1736; she died Jan. 22, 1792, and he died March 7, 1768. 
_ (27) Elkanah, married Hannah Eddy, of Taunton, March 2, 1742. 

Isaac the parent belonged to the society called Friends or Quakers, 
He was born im Duxbury, and in that part set off in 1711 to Pembroke, 
and in 1820 to Hanson. Disposed of his property there, in or about 
1710, and removed to and settled in that part of Middleborough now 
Lakeville, near the rail road crossings at Myrickville, in East Taunton, 
and there became possessed of a large estate. His will bore date of 
June 8, 1756, and provided for the freedom of his negro slave ‘‘ Jack.”’ 
To wife Abigail one third of homestead, one third of his household 
goods, one riding horse, one side-saddle, two good cows, six silver 
spoons, and fifteen dollars in money. The remainder to be divided 
between his four sons and two daughters. 

He was a most thoroughly uncompromising man, and suffered great 
disquietude because his children, with the single exception of his 
youngest son Elkanah, abandoned the Quaker faith of their father, 
and allied themselves with the Calvinist Baptists. He therefore by 
deed, before making his will, took the precaution to convey the lion’s 
share of his property to the youngest son who had been ‘‘ willing and 
obedient,’ even in matters of religious faith and practice, and, as the 
father thought, was entitled to ‘‘ eat the good of the land.”’ 

‘Thomas Peirce (12) and wife Naoma Boothe had— 

28) Thomas, married Rebecca Jones, of Yarmouth, in 1744. 

(29) Shadrach, born July 8, 1717, married Abigail Hoskins, of 
Taunton, Aug. 16, 1737. (30) Naoma, born Oct. 1, 1719, married 
Josiah Jones, of , April 22, 1747. (31) Jonathan, born March 
23, 1723. (32) Richard, born April 15, 1725, married Mary Simmons, 
of Freetown, Dec. 12, 1745. (33) Helkiah, born Oct. 19, 1727, mar- 
ried Mrs. Hannah Briggs, of Taunton, April 28, 1748. 

John Heyford and wife Lydia Peirce (14) had— 

(34) Jacob, born Oct. 24, 1715. (35) Samuel, born Sept. 17, 1719, 
married Hannah Reynolds, and John the parent must have died soon 
after. 

Joseph Trouant and wife Mercy Peirce (15) had— 

(36) Thomas, born 1710, died August, 1744. 

Samuel Hoar, of Middleborough, and wife Rebecca Peirce (17), 
had— ; 

(37) Samuel, born Aug. 12,1716. (38) Robert, born May 23, 1719, 
married, first, Sarah Hoskins, of Taunton, January 31, 1745; second, 
Judith Tinkham, Oct. 4, 1753; third, Rachel Hoskins, Nov. 26, 1761. 
(39) William, born Dec. 30,1721. (40) Jacob, born July 7, 1724. 
—David Peirce (18), of Gloucester, and wife Susannah Stevens, had— 

(41) David, born Oct. 26, 1736, married, first, Barthiah Ingersoll, 
- March 15, 1759; second, Mary Ingersoll ; and third, Elizabeth Bald- 
win, of Brookfield, and he died in March, 1818., (42) Joseph, born 
1747, died in 1837, aged 90 years. (43) William, born Dec. 2, 1751, 
died Feb. 3, 1845. 

Concerning Jonathan Peirce (No. 19), and Joseph Peirce (No. 20), 
I fail to learn anything further pertaining to them. 

Ebenezer Peirce (22), born in 1704, was about 6 years of age when 
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his father removed to Middleborough, and used to say that one cir- 
cumstance of the journey ever remained fresh in his memory, viz., 
stopping to rest the cattle and eat dinner at a brook that crossed the 
road at the foot of a high hill. That hillis the Thompson hill in Lake- 
ville, and the brook ‘‘ Baiting Brook,”’ as called in old records, a little 
north of Precinct Village of Taunton and Lakeville. 

Mr. Alden Hathaway, who died in Freetown, Sept. 11, 1861, in the 
92d year of his age, was a grandson of Ebenezer Peirce (No. 22), and 
had attained to manhood before the decease of the grandparent. Mr. 
Hathaway told the writer of this sketch that he stood by the grave 
and heard the will of the deceased read, a custom then quite common 
at a burial; and he also imparted to me the fact that his grandfather 
remembered the removal of the family from Duxbury to Middleborough. 

The land granted to Isaac Peirce, Senr. (for his services in the Nar- 


raganset war), having been in Middleborough, was probably the 


principal reason for removing there from Duxbury ; and the fact that 
his family had become Friends or Quakers, is traditionally related by 
his descendants as a reason for change of location. 


THE POSTERITY OF WILLIAM DAVIS, OF FREETOWN. 


[Communicated by Gen. EBENEZER W. PEIRCE.] 
Concluded from page 307, vol. xx. 


283. Wiuuam J.° Davis and wife Sarah A. Spooner had: (431) 
Sarah A.,* b. March 9, 1827; died. (482) Sarah Z.,° b. June 11, 
1828 ; m. James Dearden, of Taunton, Dec., 1848. (433) Celinda 
B.,* b, Dec. 11, 1831; m. Thomas A. Marble, of Somerset. (434 
William J.,° b. Oct. 22, 1829; m. Emily Chase, of Providence. {235} 
George H.,° b. Feb. 3, 1835; m. lst, Mary A. Davis, of Somerset ; 
2d, Mary C. Bragg, of Freetown. (436) Elouisa 1,,° b. Oct. 380, 
1839 ; m. Samuel J. Staples, of Taunton, July 1, 1860. 

Sarah the mother was born Oct. 20, 1800. 


284. Daviv® Davis and wife Lavina Kean had: (437) Lavina A.,* 
b. Jan. 16, 1822; m. Allen S. Simmons, of Dighton. (438) David 
P.,* b. March 15, 1820; m. Patience D. Borden, of Somerset, July, 
1843. (439) Eliza £.,° b. April 27, 1824; m. George W. Davis, of 
Somerset. (440) George W.,° b. May 23, 1826; m. Nancy . 
(441) Francis B.,* b. July 13, 1828; m. Ruth A. Marble, of Somer- 
set. (442) Abby I. b. Oct. 14, 1830; d. Nov. 11, 1851. (448) 
Mason B.,* b. Nov. 20, 1832; d. June 14, 1850. (444) Mary A.,* b, 
Jan. 6, 1835. (445) Albert B. C.,° b. July 18, 1836; d. Feb. 4, 1853, 
(446) Mary A.,* b. Feb. 29, 1840; m. George H. Davis, of Somerset. 
(447-8) A pair of twins, born Nov. 17, 1838 ; one died Nov. 21, 
1838, the other died Jan. 17, 1839. 

285. Tsomas B. Marsie and wife Mary® Davis had: (449). Thomas 
4.,* m. Celinda B. Davis, of Somerset. (450) Alexander H.* (451) 
Daniel W.,* m. Mary I. Marble, of Somerset. (452) Mary EZ. A.,* m. 
Wm. M. Bartlett, of Plymouth. (453) William P.,* m. Susan I. 
Sayles, of Somerset, 1865. 
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/ _ 286. Leonaro B.*° Davis and wife Eliza B. Pettis had: (454) 

Leonard G.,° b. Sept., 1826; m. Elizabeth A. Marble, of Somerset, 
1850. (455) Lysander W.,® b. April 28, 1830;.m. Tryphena A. Mar- 
ble, of Somerset. (456) Martha P.,* b. May 27, 1833; m. Alexander 
Doull, of Somerset, July 24, 1853. (457) Frederick A.,° b. Sept., 
1835 ; m. Ist, Caroline Hinkley, of F. River, May, 1857; 2d, Han- 
nah B. Cory, of Portsmouth, R. I. (458) Eliza P.,*° b. March, 1839; 
d. July 23, 1842. (459) Robert T.,° b. Sept. 2, 1841; m. Julia A. 
Bliffins, of Somerset, 1864. (460) Eliza B.,° b. July 12, 1845; d. 
Feb. 14, 1846. (461) Mary B.,° b. Aug. 25, 1847; d. June 11, 1848. 


291. Joux Anrnony and wife Maria B. Davis had: (462) John 
N.,° d. young. (463) John N.,° m, Susan Gladding, of Bristol. (464) 
Edward M.,° m. Mary Kimball, of F. River. (465) David M.,° m. 
Ann Horton, of Fall River. (466) Charles,* m. Julia Gladding. (467) 
George B.£ (468) Enoch B.S 

292. Davin’ Davis and wife Falley Waldron had: (469) Sarah 
A.,* m. Charles E. Lincoln, of Somerset, 1852. (470) Charles H.,* 
m. Rebecca Smith, of Somerset. (471) David P.,° wife Mary. (472) 
Silas D® (473) Benjamin T.® (474) Eliza I. 

By 2d wife Mary Pratt had: (475) Daniel W.* 

293. Oxsapian Mason and wife Phebe A.’ Davis hag: (476) Phebe 
A$ (477) Maria ES 

294. Garpver Atsro and wife Elizabeth’ Davis had: (478) Gard- 
ner D.,° m. Sarah Gladding, of Bristol, R. I. 

295. Epmunp* Davis and wife Elizabeth N. Davis had: (479) Hd- 
mund A.,* b. Dec. 10, 1839. (480) George L.,* b. Oct. 4, 1844. 

296. Cartes G.’ Davis and wife Sarah Simmons had: (481) 
Charles A.,* b. Oct. 17, 1842. 

302. James’ Davis and wife Pattie Cummings had: (482) Lloyd,‘ 
b. 18—. (483) William S.,° b. 1812; m. Elizabeth M. Given; 
d. Dec. 20, 1852. (484) Harriet,*+- m. George W. Marble. (485) 
Caroline.’ (486) Sylvester,*+- m. Lois Gibbs, of Somerset, 1848. tap} 
Ann S.,°+- m. Joseph Simmons, of Somerset. (488) Rhoda.’ (489) 
George W.,°+- b. May 21, 1825; m. Eliza E. Davis. (490) Lydia 
B.,°+- b. May 27, 1829; m. Henry E. Marble. (491) Jonathan,‘ b. 
18—. (492) James L.,* b. Feb. 9, 1830. 

310. Natnan® Davis and wife Louisa Davis had: (493) Nathan 
R.,* b. Aug. 18, 1828; m. Ist, Charity H. Winslow, of Freetown ; 2d, 
Mary Pratt, of Freetown. (494) James W.,* b. Sept. 26, 1831, never 
married. (495) Alfred B.,* b. July 28, 1834. (496) Louisa J.,* b. 
Sept 20, 1836; m. Benjamin T. Peck, of Swansea. (497) John B.,* 
b. Oct. 23, 1838. 

316. Naraan® Davis and wife Clarissa Bowen had: (498) Sarah 
A.,° b. Dec. 7, 1826; m. Wm. P. Hood, of Somerset, 1844. (499) 
Nwhan S.,° b. Oct. 14, 1828; m. Ist, Keziah M. Marvel, of Swansea, 
March 8, 1849; 2d, Nancy B. Eddy, of Somerset, Feb. 15, 1851. 
(500) William B.,° b. Jan. 22, 1830; d. Aug. 7, 1831. (501) Elijah 
G.,* b. March 1, 1832; m. Ada A. Wright, of Lowell, May 10, 1855. 
(502) Mary E.,° b. Sept. 7, 1833; m. Thomas S. Hart, of Dighton, 
Sept. 5, 1852. ag’ Amos N.,° b. June 14, 1835; m. Helen Harvey, 
of Alandale, R. I., Dec. 31, 1856. (504) Joseph F.,* b. June 30, 
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1837 ; d. Oct. 6,1838. (505) Joseph F.,°b. March 8, 1839; m. Anna 
S. Manchester, March 8, 1859. (506) Ellen M.,* b. Feb. 3, 1841; d. 
May 16, 1841. (507) William H. H.,' b. May 21, 1842; d. Aug. 5, 
1843. (508) Jcnathan B.,* b. Nov. 6, 1843; d. Sept. 25, 1845. (509) 
Clarissa E.,° b. Dec. 18, 1845; not married. (510). Cornelius A.,* b. 
Dec. 5, 1847; not married. (511) Keziah M.,° b. Sept. 3, 1849; 
not married. ; 

Nathan’ the parent was admitted to membership in the Baptist 
Church at Somerset, August 29, 1829, and the next year was one of a 
committee to request the ordination of Elisha Slade, Jr. ; chosen 
Deacon Aug. 28, 1834, which office he still continues to hold. 

Clarissa the mother was a daughter of John Bowen, of Tiverton, 
R. I., by wife Mary Tallman, and born Aug. 24, 1810, granddaughter 
of John Bowen, of Tiverton. She was united in marriage with Na- 
than Davis Jan. Ist, 1826, and a notice of the event appeared Jan. 2d, 
1826, in the first No. of the 1st Volume of the 1st Newspaper publish- 
ed in Fall River, a weekly called the Monrror. Nathan S.,‘ the son, 
born Oct. 14, 1828, is Postmaster at Somerset, and Master of Pioneer 
Lodge of the ancient order of Free and Accepted Masons. 


321. Siwzon Grantand wife Harriet’ Davis had: (a) William F.,* b. 
Dec. 10, 1843. (b) Simeon B.,° b. June 22, 1846; d. April 28, 1847. 
c) Harriet A.,* b. Feb. 22, 1848. (d) George A.,° b. Oct. 3, 1849. 
e) Ella L.,* b. May 21, 1853; d. Sept. 3, 1856. 

324. Perry S. Caase and wife Sybil P.* Davishad: (f) Charles F.,® 
b. Jan. 16, 1847. (g) Genglana F.,* b. Oct. 15, 1848. (h) Mary B.,* 
b. Jan, 26, 1852. (i) Abby B.,* b. Nov. 27, 1854. 

Perry the parent was born Dec. 23, 1813. 

375. Enocn® Davis and wife Abby Lee had: (512) Abby M.," b. 
Dec., 1837; d. Feb. 6, 1841. (513) Enoch R.,’ b. Feb. 3, 1839. 

514) Abby M.,"b. Oct., 1841. (515) Elizabeth,” b. Sept., 1843. 
tei} Sarah E.,' b. March 12, 1846. (517) Mary F.,’ b. Feb. 3, 1848. 
(518) Richard W.,’ b. Dec. 6, 1852. ~ 

Enoch* the parent resides in Middleborough. 

378. Exam N.* Davis and wife Hannah Rounsevill had: (519 
Reuel W.,’ m. Ann O. Knap, of Freetown. (520) Amelia.” (521 
Delia." (522) Hypsabah." 

Hannah the mother was a daughter of Joseph Rounsevill and 
wife Delia Lawrence, and born in Freetown, Aug. 4, 1817, grand- 
daughter of Philip Rounsevill and wife Mercy Cole, great-grand- 
daughter of Philip Rounsevill the immigrant, and great-great-grand- 
daughter of William Rounsevill of Honeton, in Devonshire, Eng. 

484. Grorce W. Marsir and wife Harriet* Davis had : (523) 
Caroline.” (524) Mary J.," m. Ezra N. Davis. (525) Abby A. 
(526) Martha J.," m. Levi Patriquin. (527) Rhoda.” (528) Eliza- 
beth," m. Bradford E. Marble. (529) Hurriet M.,’ m. Joseph I. 
Brown. (530) George W." * 

486. Syivester® Davis and wife Lois Gibbs had: (531) Lots A.” 
(532) George FE." (533) William 8." (534) Lloyd EB." (535) Daniel 
B." (536) Walter B." (537) Frank E." 

487. JosepH Simmons and Ann S.° Davis had: (538) Abby.” (539) 
James." (540) Harriet A." (541) George F." (542) David 8. 
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489. Gerorce W.’ Davis and wife Eliza E. Davis had: (543) 
Abby E.,’ b. Jan. 9, 1851. (544) David 8.’ 

490. Henry E. Marsre and wife Lydia B.* Davis had: (545) 
Lydia A.,* b. March 24, 1849. (546) Elizabeth F.,’ b. July 7, 1858. 

493. Naraan R.° Davis and wife Charity H. Winslow had: (547) 
William A.," b. Aug. 23, 1855. (548) Nathan W.,’ b. March 19, 1857, 

No children were born of Mary W. Pratt, the 2d wife. Charity, the 
lst wife, was a daughter of Kanelm Winslow, of Freetown, by wife 
Sally Hoard, and born Nov. 10, 1826, granddaughter of James Wins- 
low by wife Sarah Barnaby, great-granddaughter of Lieut. Col. James 
Winslow and wife Charity Hodges, great-great-granddaughter of Capt. 
Josiah Winslow and wife Margaret Tisdale, great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of Kanelm Winslow, Jr., and great-great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of Kanelm Winslow, Senr., the immigrant. 

496. Bensamin T. Peck and wife Louisa J.* Davis had: (549) 
Louisa." 

498. Witiiam Perry Hoop, Esq., and wife Sarah A.‘ Davis had: 
550) Mary £.,’ b. July 20,1844. (551) William P.," b. Jan. 15, 1846. 
552) Clarence T.," b. May 25, 1848, died June 20, 1848. (553) Sarah 

F.,’ b. July 26, 1849, died Feb. 17, 1851. (554) Sarah F.,’ b. May 3, 
1851. (555) Anne A.," b. March 8, 1853. (556) Alfred H.,” b. April 
19,1855. (557) Lydia’ F.," b. May 24, 1856. (558) Helen R.,’ b. 
Aug. 21, 1860. 

William the parent holds the commission of a Trial Justice for Bris- 
tol County, and has been a member of the House of Representatives 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. 

499. Narnan S.* Davis had no children of either wife. To his 
industry and enterprise it was mainly attributable that an interest 
was awakened sufficient to warrant the effort to publish this genealo- 
gical record of the Davis family. 

501. Erwan G.* Davis and wife Ada A. Wright had: (559) Ada 
Alice,’ b. March 3, 1856. (560) Katie G.,” b. Nov. 14, 1862. (561) 
Peter F.," b. Nov. 19, 1863. (562) Clara A.,’ b. July 25, 1865. 

502. Tomas S. Hart and wife Mary E.* Davis had'no children 
that I can learn. He deceased in 1866. 

503. Amos N.* Davis and wife Helen Harvey had: (563) Helen 
A.,’ b. Nov. 8, 1857. (564) Florence I.," b. Dec. 9, 1859. (565) 
Elmer A.,’ b. Nov. 7, 1862. 


. 
a oe 


Patuer.—By Capt. Evers we have a confirmation of the death of 
that worthy Person and great friend to this country, Mr. Eliakim 
Palmer, eldest son of the Hon. Judge Palmer of this town.—Jndept. 
Advert’r, 31 July, 1749. 

He was our co-agent in receiving our reimbursements for the ex- 
ped" ag* Cape Breton—firmly attached to the dissenting interest, and 
entirely qualified to serve it, he became distinguished in proportion 
as that grew respectable—rendered him a mighty suitable agent for 
a wise New Eng. colony, and entirely justified the choice of Connec- 
ticut, &c.—lbid., 7 Augt. ; 
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\ 
By Rev. Exsas Nason, of North Billerica, Mass. 
[Continued from vol. xx. page 373.] 
SErTeMBer, 1866. 


2." The Atlantic Cable laid and lost last year is taken up. 

3. Republican Convention at Philadelphia; Hon. James Speed, of Kentucky, 
President. 

4. Gold 1.46.—William B. Pike, Esq., late Collector of Customs in Salem, now 
residing in Groveland, is engaged in writing a biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

6. The Douglas Monument is dedicated at Chicago. President Andrew Johnson 
attends the ceremonies. 

12. Two men are carried over the Niagara Falls. 

14. A terrible accident at Johnstown, Pa. A platform on which many people had 
collected to see the President, falls, killing four persons outright, and wounding nearly 
one hundred.—The “ auld Clay biggin”” in which Robert Burns, the poet, was born, 
Jan. 25, 1759, is now offered for sale. 

16. A hard frost occurred last night.—The borers of the new artesian well at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, have, up to the present time, reached a depth of 1,016 
feet. They are now working through a sand rock, and have pierced 185 feet of this 
stratum. Water is flowing from the well at the rate of 15 barrels per hour. 

22. The missionary Brig, ‘ Morning Star,” is launched this morning at E. Boston. 

28. The American Board of Foreign Missions holds its 57th annual meeting at 
Pittsfield, Mass. Attendance very large.—Mrs. Elizabeth Sargent, of Hingham, Mass., 
celebrates her 98th birth-day. She was born in Gloucester in 1768. 


OcroxseR, 1866. 


3. The Steamer “ Evening Star,” Capt. Knapp, from New York to New Orleans, 
goes down in a gale 180 miles off Tybee Island. Of about 275 persons on board, only 
about 30 are saved. Among those lost are Gen. H. W. Palfrey, wife and child. 

8. A shark, weighing nearly 1000 lbs. is taken off Point Shirley, Boston Harbor, 
by Mr. Frederick Grant.—Slight eclipse of the sun, visible. 

9. The potato crop is abundant,—Destructive fire in Wiscasset, Me., consuming 
about 60 buildings. —Gold 1.49, 

11. The Monadnock Mountain House is destroyed by fire.—The Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association holds its 22d annual meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Attendance large. 

14, The Soldier’s Mongment dedicated at Stockbridge, Mass, 

19. Indian Summer in'@ll its beauty. The sun sheds forth its mellow, golden light 
upon the forests now gleaming in the richest and most varied tints of autumn. 

20. Steamer Theodore D. Wagner, from Boston to Charleston, is destroyed by fire. 

22. Great storm at the West, doing much damage at St. Louis and other places. 

23. George Peabody, the London Banker, has made a donation of $150,000 to 
Harvard University, fora Museum and Professorship of American Archeology and 
Ethnology. He has also made a donation of the same amount for the establishment of 
a Museum of Natural History. 

25. The Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., to which Mr, George Peabody has 
made princely benefactions, is dedicated.—S. L. Parsons, a carpenter, falls from the 
spire of the Methodist church in Brookfield, Mass. and is killed.—The venerable 
Ex-Governor Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, celebrates his 84th birth-day. 

28. Madame Adelaide Ristori, the celebrated tragédienne, arrives in Boston. 

30. Dr. Joseph Allen completes and celebrates the 50th year of his ministry at 
Northboro’, Mass.—A severe south-west storm, doing much damage on our coast, 


NovemBer, 1866.4 
1. The day is clear and splendid. Bar. 30° 12’; Ther, 42° at 2, P. M. 
2. The whole number of Churches in the United States of America by the last 
census, is 54,009 ; value of church'property, over $171,000,000. 
6. Two colored men, Charles L. Mitchell, of Boston, and E. G. Walker, of Charles- 
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town, are elected to seats in the Massachusetts Legislature.—The Trustees of the 
Agricultural College have elected Prof. Paul A. Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
President of the Agricultural College, in place of Hon. H. F, French, resigned. 

7. Deborah Bradford, 93 years old, and who distinctly remembers the incidents of 
the Wyoming massacre, is now living at Waverly, Pa. She is the sole survivor of the 
massacre, 


CENTENNIAL AND OTHER CELEBRATIONS. + 


Hatr-Century ANNIVERSARY, AT Hartrorp, Conn., OF THE First LANDING oF 
Dear Murs Instructors on ovr SHores.—This semi-centennial celebration was in 
connection with the seventh biennial gathering of the New England Gallaudet Deaf 
Mute Association, of which Thomas Brown, of West Henniker, N. H., is President, 
and W. M. Chamberlin, of South Reading, Mass., is Secretary. The exercises were 
opened on Tuesday evening, Aug. 2\st, with a prayer-meeting in the chapel of the 
asylum, under the auspices of the Boston Deaf Mute Christian Association. On 
Wednesday a public meeting was held in the Asylum Hill Congregational Church. 
After opening remarks by the president, Rev. W. W. Turner, for many years Principal 
of the American Asylum, led in prayer in the sign language. Mr. Clere then appear- 
ed and was received with “loud applause” and enthusiastic demonstrations of interest, 
the mutes clapping their uplifted hands and waving handkerchiefs in place of Yankee 
cheers. Amos Smith, of Boston, of the registry of deeds, delivered an extended 
address in signs to the mute spectators, which was, at the same time, read to the 
audience by Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. This was a fine production, containing good thought 
well expressed, with passages of considerable rhetorical beauty. It briefly reviewed the 
progress of deaf mute instruction in America, and indulged in anticipations for the 
future. Mr. Smith was followed in brief remarks by Rev. W. W. Turner, Col. 
Henry C. Deming, and John Carlin, M.A., of New York, a deaf mute _ artist, dis- 
—— as a miniature painter, an accomplished scholar in at least three languages, 
and the first recipient of an honorary degree from a deaf mute college. At the close 
of the forenoon services, the mutes had a dinner in a grove on the grounds of the 
asylum, which was followed by speeches. In the evening there was a social reunion 
in the parlors of the asylum. On Thursday, the 23d, the association held its business 
meetings, in the morning for discussion, and in the afternoon for the election of officérs, 
A service was held at Trinity (Episcopal) Church, in the evening, conducted by Drs. 
Gallaudet and Clerc, and Mrs. Thomas H. Gallaudet had a reception for the members 
of the convention, which was dissolved on the next day. 

Fifty years ago, Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, then a young minister of Hartford, 
had sought in France the mode of instruction for mutes successfully developed by the 
Abbe Sicard, and having mastered it returned, bringing wijgh him Laurent Clere, one 
of Sicard’s choicest pupils, a son of the mayor of La Bale, to lay the foundation of 
the American asylum. Dr. Gallaudet died Sept. 10, 1851, aged 63, but his eldest son, 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, of New York, is rector of St, Ann’s Church for 
deaf mutes, the first church of the kind organized in the history of the world, while 
his youngest son, Edward W. Gallaudet, of Washington City, is President of the 
National Deaf Mute College, the first college ever formed to secure to that class a com- 
plete classical as well as higher English training, and authorized to confer all collegiate 
degrees, Prof. Clerc still lives, and took an active part in the proceedings of this con- 
vention, an eloquent and venerable witness to what has been wrought during a single 
human life-time. His son, the Rev. Dr. Francis J. Clerc, of Carlisle, Pa., and his son- 
in-law, Col. Henry C. Deming, took active parts with him, as will be seen, in this 
jubilee occasion. 

150TH Anniversary in Cotvmpra, Conn.—The exact date of the formation of the 
ehurch in Columbia is not known. The ecclesiastical society was formed in 1716, by 
inhabitants of Lebanon, living at what was known as Lebanon crank. The church 
was doubtless organized about the same time. 

On the 24th of October, 1866, a meeting was held in the church at that place, at 
which Esquire West presided. The large choir furnished the music for the occasion. 
Rev. Mr. Willard made the opening prayer. T. D. Avery read the history of the 
ehurch and sketches of the ministers, Among them was Ebenezer Wheelock, D.D. 
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(a son of Dea. Wheelock, of Windham), who was a famous preacher and co-laborer 
with Whitefield, afterward the founder and first president of Dartmouth College, and 
also father of Rev. John Wheelock, for forty years the second president of the college. 
The successor of Dr, Wheelock, in Columbia, was Rev. Mr. Brockway. Each of these 
were pastors at Columbia thirty-five years. 

Mr. Avery next read an account of the deacons of the church. 

In the afternoon, John S. Yeomans, Esq., read a valuable paper, sketching from the 
original records the history of the society. Dr. Lyman read one or two poems pertinent 
to the occasion, and furnished another which was sung in the morning. 

Mr. Avery read brief sketches of the ministers who had been born in Columbia. One 
of these, Rev. Charles Little, formerly missionary to India and now minister in Wood- 
bury, Conn., was present and made an address, as also, Rev. W. H. Moore, Secretary 
of the Conn. Home Missionary Society, Rev. S. G. Willard, and Rev. F. Williams, 
of Chaplin. The latter made the closing prayer. A bountiful collation was served at 
the Town-house. It was voted to have the proceedings of the day published in a 
pamphlet form. 


Croypon, N. H., Cenrenntat CeLesration.—The town of Croydon, N. H., was 
settled in June, 1766, by a few families from Worcester county, Mass. On the 13th 
of June, 1866, commemorative services were held. A gathering of more than 2000 was 
had in the open air on the spot where the first immigrants rested after a long and te- 
dious journey into the unbroken wilderness. There were tender reunions of hundreds 
who had been widely scattered, all the way from Maine to Wisconsin, a privilege not 
in this life to be repeated. The President of the day was the Hon. William P. Wheeler, 
of Keene, whose address of welcome was appropriate and impressive. After suitable 
religious services, the special address, previously provided for, was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Stow, of Boston, whose first eight years were passed in that town. It was not 
an oration, but a description from memory of the place and the people as he knew them 
in his boyhood. He gave reminiscences of the fathers and mothers and children whose 
personal appearance and character he distinctly recalled; of the schools; of the one 
church, the first minister, the venerable deacons, the one physician, the tything-men, 
the cemeteries, the employments and thé customs of the people. He gave the names 
of nearly all the families then residing in the town, and sketched their character as an 
independent, hardy race. He brought out also from the treasures of memory the 
traditions which he heard in childhood of the adventures and sufferings of the pioneers 
and the whole of the first generation ; and closing with an appeal to all present to act 
worthy of the better conditions under which they are living. 

After a bountiful collation that fed the whole assemblage, the services at “ the stand” 
were resumed, and other speakers gave their reminiscences, some grave and some 
mirthful, of their respective families. 


Sem1-Centennrat Baptist Sunpay Scnoot Anniversary, Boston.—The semi- 
centennial anniversary of the First Baptist Sunday School, Somerset street, occurred 
Oct. 29, 1866. The church was appropriately decorated. The exercises consisted of 
singing by the Sunday school children, addresses by past superintendents, the usual . 
reading of the Secretary’s report, and the customary religious services which were con- 
ducted by Rev. Rollin H. Neale, D.D., the pastor. The report of the Secretary, Mr.. 
William H. Foster, contained an interesting sketch of the history of the school from 
its organization fifty years ago. The library of the school numbers one thousand vol- 
umes. Among those who made addresses were Mr. William Manning, the first super- 
intendent, and Mr. John N. Barbour, the fourth superintendent. 


Quarter or A CenTuRY CELEBRATION IN CHELSEA.—The church and society of 
the Winnisimmet Church on Chestnut street, Chelsea, celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its organization in the afternoon and evening of Sept. 20, 1866. In the 
afternoon Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, the first pastor of the church, delivered an histori- 
cal discourse before a full and interested audience. Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D., of 
West Roxbury, Rev. Joseph A. Copp, D.D., of Chelsea, Rev. Geo. W. Blagden, D.D., 
of the Old South Church, Boston, and the Pastor, Rev. Albert H. Plumb, took part 
in the exercises. 

Addresses by Rev. Dr. Laurie, Rev. Dr. Blagden, Rev. Mr. Plumb, Rev. Mr. Lang- 
worthy, and Dea. Jeremiah Campbell, Dea. Hosea Isley, Chas. E. Field, Rufus 8. 
Frost, John H. Osgood; Horace E. Smith, Esq., of Johnstown, N. Y.; Francis D. 
Ellis, of West Roxbury ; James H. Prince, of Winchester ; and Jairus Pratt, of East 
Boston, all of whom are at present, or have been, connected with this church. — 

The discourse by Rev. Mr. Langworthy has been printed (8vo. pp. 47). It is truly 
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of an historical character, commencing with an account of the first settlement of Win- 
nisimmet, or Rumney Marsh, the early personages who resided there; their religious 
movements ; the organization and history of their own church, &c., with interesting 
notes, and a wood-cut of the church edifice. 


Semi-CenTenniaL CELEBRATION IN NorTuBorovucH, Mas:.—The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Rev. Dr. Joseph Allen, as pastor of the First Unitarian 
Parish in Northborough, occurred Oct. 30th, 1866, The exercises began at eleven 
o’clock with a voluntary by the choir, in which was a member of the large choir who 
sung on the day of the ordination, half a century since. The voluntary was the 
anthem beginning with the words: “I was glad when they said unto me, we will go 
into the house of the Lord”—the same as sung at the opening of the first ordination 
services. The usual brief invocation followed, asked by Rev. Dr. Hill, of Worcester, 
and then Rev. Mr. Bartol, of Lancaster, read selections from the Scriptures befitting 
the occasion. An original hymn was next sung, written by Mrs. F. M. Chesboro’; at 
its conclusion a fervent prayer was offered by Rev. Calvin Lincoln, of Hingham, after 
which Rev. Dr. Allen delivered the commemorativesermon. At the conclusion of the 
address, the hymn sung at the ordination in 1816, was sung to the tune of “ Italy.” 
The concluding prayer followed, offered by Rev. Dr. Field, of Weston. An anthem 
and the benediction closed the services. After the formal exercises of commemoration 
the people with their friends assembled in the vestry, and enjoyed a truly bountiful 
and substantial collation, at the invitation of the ladies of the parish. 

On the day of the ordination, half a century ago, the exercises were participated in 
by several eminent Unitarian clergymen. Dr. Allen has preserved and holds as a 
sacred memento a copy of the order of those exercises. First was the anthem, the 
same as sung at the semi-centennial. Next, the invocation by Rev. Peter Whitney, of 
Quincy, son of Dr. Allen’s predecessor. Then followed the ordination sermon, which 
was a very excellent discourse, and was delivered by Rev. Dr. Ware. Following was 
the ordaining prayer by President Kirkland, of Harvard College, the charge by Rev. 
Dr. Saunders, of Medford, the right hand of fellowship by Rev. John A. Abbott, of 
Salem, and the concluding prayer by Rev. Dr. Puffer, of Berlin, 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE Brrta or Joun Pierce, or Dorcuester, Mass.—On Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 3, 1866, was celebrated, in Dorchester, the 124th anniversary of the birth 
of that good man who was so beloved in life and is still most affectionately remembered 
by his many kindred and acquaintances, the late Mr. John Pierce, of that town. In 
the venerable mansion, long his dwelling-place, and now occupied by his oldest sur- 
viving son, Samuel Blake Pierce, the two remaining brothers and the two sisters, with 
a few other members of the family, met on this interesting occasion. The average 

of the four is 84 years, the oldest being in her 92d year. 

John Pierce, the father—son of John and Elizabeth Pierce—the oldest of fourteen 
children, was born in Dorchester, Sept. 22, 1742, but the change from the old to the 
new style makes the 3d of October the anniversary day. He had four wives, and out- 
lived them all. His children, ten in number, and all by his second wife, lived to ma- 
turity, were married, and most of them had large families of children. They were 
living and all assembled together at the old homestead on their father’s 91st birthday, 
Oct. 3, 1833. He deceased on the 11th of December following. Thirty-three years 
have passed since that event, during which the annual family meeting has been kept 
up. The oldest sister, now older than their father was at his decease, has always been 
present on these occasions. A prominent feature in the gatherings has been the sing- 
ing of sacred music, in the tunes of olden time, in which all the family joined. Their 
father and grandfather—John senior and John Junior—were both leaders in the church 
choir, and Mr. Samuel B. Pierce has in his possession the old pitch-pipe used by his 
father, while acting as chorister in the first church in Dorchester, for more than forty 
years. (See Register, vol. xx. p. 278.) 

Mr. Pierce was a great-great-grandson of Robert Pierce, who married Ann Green- 
way. She was a daughter of John Greenway. Her gravestone may still be seen in 
Dorchester burial ground, bearing the following inscription : 

a Lyes ye | Body of Ann | ye Wife of | Robert Pearce | Aged about 104 year. | Died December | ye 31 


The youngest sister of Mr. John Pierce (Mrs. Hannah Lewis), 20 years younger 
than himself, died in Dorchester, Oct. 15, 1854, aged 92 years, 6 months, 25 days. 
His youngest son, Lemuel, who recently celebrated his golden wedding, is now 76 
years old, being more than 6 months older than the eldest son was at his decease, viz., 
the Rev. John Pierce, D.D., of Brookline, who died in 1849, after a pastorate of 50 
years. 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENTS. 


Depication or THE Lapp aND Watney Monument at Loweti.—The dedication 
of the Ladd and Whitney Monument, erected in honor of those two young men of 
Lowell, Luther C. Ladd and Addison Otis Whitney, who fell in Baltimore, on the 
memorable 19th of April, 1861, and who, with two others, Needham of Lawrence, 
and Taylor, whose history is unknown, were the first of our slain, took place on 
Saturday, the 17th of June, 1865. 

The material of this monument is a light-colored granite, the height about twenty- 
five feet, and the position fitly chosen—the square at the junction of Merrimac and 
Moody Streets. ‘The whole cost was $4000. The procession consisted of Spaulding’s 
Light Cavalry, 6th Massachusetts Regiment, a portion of the 33d Massachusetts, 
with their tattered banners telling of severe strife and victory, a battalion from 
Boston, a company of finely trained juvenile Zouaves, Irish organizations, Odd Fel- 
lows, and Masons in plenty, besides the guests—Governor Andrew and several gen- 
eral officers, and gentlemen from Baltimore and Maryland, the city governments of 
Boston, Lawrence, etc. 

The exercises at the monument were Masonic, entirely. After these were finished,, 
oo was offered by Rev. Dr. Blanchard, and an oration was delivered by Gov. 

ndrew. 

The chief feature of interest was the presentation of a beautiful flag to the State 
of Massachusetts, by the State of Maryland. The day was hot, and the crowd oppres- 
sively great. Lowell will not soon forget it.—Congregationalist. 


Tue Caper Monument.—The Independent Corps of Cadets, of Boston, have votedi 
to erect an appropriate monument in memory of their officers and members who fell. 
in defence of their country. A committee appointed, of which Lieut.ol..C. C. 
Holmes is chairman, have purchased a lot in Mount Auburn, and are no engaged 


in collecting the necessary funds for the erection of the monument, about two-thirds 


of which have been already secured. They have selected a design presented by Mr. 
Theodore E. Colburn, which was exhibited at the Cadet Camp at Nashua last August, 
and met with universal approval. 

The design for the proposed monument consists of a base or pedestal five feet six 
inches square and six feet high, with an ornamental capping and base, resting on @ 
sub-base one foot high. 

The angles of this pedestal are supported by buttresses; the capping on the faces 
< the buttresses forming acroteria, on which will be carved in bold relief wreaths 
of victory. , 

On the four sides of the die of the pedestal there are recessed panels which will. 
receive marble tablets, on which will be carved the arms of the State and corps, the 
inscriptions and the names of the members of the corps who have lost their lives in 
the service of their country. The ornamental capping of the pedestal is carried 
around the buttresses and breaks forward in the centre of each face of the monument 
to form a pedimental canopy for the inscription panels. 

On this pedestal will be erected a rectangular obelisk or shaft three feet six inches 
square and seven feet high, with an enriched base and capping. On each face of 
this shaft will be carved in bold relief a Roman sword encircled with a wreath of 
victory. The obelisk is finished with a frieze with triglyphs at each angle support- 
ing the capping. The upper portion of the monument is finished in a pyramidal 
form, breaking forward on each face with a sulid pediment, on which will be carved a 
star and the motto of the corps, ‘* Monstrat viam.’’ 

The whole monument will be surmounted by the national emblem—the American 
eagle in repose, cut in granite. The monument will be about twenty feet high, and 
it is proposed to construct it of white Concord granite, with the exception of the 
inscription tablets, which will be of polished marble.—Traveller,; Nov. 12, 1866.. 


Bricuton, Mass.—The dedication of the Soldiers’ monument at Brighton took 
place Thursday afternoon, J - | 26, 1866. 
The returned soldiers formed at balf-past lo’clock im front of Masons” Hall, and 
OL. . 
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the school children half an hour later, opposite the Cattle Fair Hotel. The two 
bodies then formed in line and marched immediately to Evergreen cemetery. As the 
procession om around the monument each soldier deposited a sprig of evergreen, 
and each child a spriz of flowers, upon its base, to the memory of the deceased sol- 
diers. W. D. Bickford, chairman of the committee, was President of the day. 

Mr. Bickford delivered an opening address, and an original hymn by Miss Anna 
H. Phillips was sung. Scriptural reading and prayer by Rev. Ralph H. Bowles 

astor of the Baptist Church in Brighton, followed, after which another origina’ 

ymn by Dr. Augustus Mason was sung. The oration was delivered by Rev. Fred- 
eric A. Whitney. The National Hymn, by the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, D.D., of New- 
ton, ‘* My Country, ‘tis of Thee,’’ was sung by the assembly; and the benediction 
was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Bowles. The music was furnished by the Cambridge 
Brass Band. 

The monument is of Quincy granite, thirty feet in height, and with the grounds, 
has been completed at an expense of about five thousand dollars. The design was 
by Mr. George F. Meacham, the well-known architect. It consists of a square base 
two courses high, with a smaller base at each corner supporting cannon balls. Upon 
the base is placed a pyramidal plinth, with inscriptions and names on all sides. 
Above the plinth is a square shaft with moulded base and capital, upon the top of 
which is an eagle resting upon a ball. The die of the shaft is decorated with a 
shield, with stars and flags. The inscription on the front of the monument is highly 
appropriate : 


In 
Grateful Remembrance 
of the 
Patriotic and Brave 
Volunteers of Brighton, 


whose 
Lives were Sacrificed 
in defence of 
Liberty and the Union 
durin. 
The Great Rebellion. 


On the Teverse of the monument is the well-known lines of Collins : 


“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest !” 

The following are the engraven names which form the roll of honor on the monu- 
mental shaft, viz.:—Patrick Barry, Elias Hastings Bennett, Charles Bryant Cush- 
ing, William Chauncy Dailey, John Flint Day, Joel Davenport Dudley, John War- 
ren Fowle, George Edwin Frost, Henry Hastings Fuller, John Golding, Hazael 
Leander Grover, George Henry Howe, Jr., Samuel Devens Harris Niles, Francis 
Edwin Plummer, Albert Rice Richard David Ring, Warren Dutton Russell, Francis 
Lowell Russell (brothers), Francis Augustine Starkey, Edward Lewis Stevens, 
Franklin William Thompson, Joseph Washington Warren, George Washington 
Warren (father and son). In the published pamphlet (8vo. pp. 62) Mr. Whitney 
has appropriately given sketches of each of the above soldiers, twenty-three in num- 
ber. These are standing memorials —a pattern which we hope other orators on 
similar occasions will imitate. (See Book Notices, page 95.) 

There was a propriety, also, that one who had ministered in that town as a pastor 
to so py of them—who had been among them more than a score of years, and 
who, on the 7th of August, 1850, sixteen years ago, gave the address at the dedica- 
tion of ‘* Evergreen Cemetery’’—should have been selected to deliver the Oration at 
the dedication, in the same cemetery, of this patriotic monument to those who 
fallen in a holy cause. 


Meprorp, Mass.—On the 6th of September, 1866, the Soldiers’ Monument at 
Medford was consecrated. A procession, composed of the military, fire department, 
the masonic organizations, schools and dignitaries of the town, was formed in the 
square ; and at two o’clock, started for the cemetery, which is about two miles dis- 
tant. ‘The exercises at the grounds opened with a dirge, and after the rage had 
halted, a brief introductory address by Mr. Mitchell, the Chairman of the Commit- 


tee, was listened to with much attention. He was followed by Rev. Mr. Hooker, in 
a reading of appropriate selections of Scripture, and prayer by Rev. Mr. Waitt. 
The oratien was pronounced by Rey. Charles Brooks, and remarks were made by 
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Rev. Messrs. Preston, Davis and McCollum. The exercises closed with ‘* America,”’ 
sung by the choir. (The address of Mr. Brooks was printed, 8vo. pp. 14.) 

The monument is constructed of Concord granite, located near the entrance to the 
**Oak Grove Cemetery,’’ and is about twenty feet high, with a base about four feet 
square and three feet high. From the corners of this base there are projections of 
about one foot square each, on which are placed imitation shells of granite. On the 
base is a solid block of granite, four feet in width by three in height, on the four 
faces of which are inserted marble tablets containing inscriptions of the names of 
those to whose memory the monument is consecrated. On the east side, facing the 
entrance to the cemetery, is the inscription: “In Honor of the Medford Volunteets 
who sacrificed their lives in defence of the Union. Fallen heroes leave fragrant 
memories.” 7 

The other tablets bear the names of the honored dead. The names are as follows : 
Lieut. Col. J. G. Chambers, wounded at Drury’s Bluff, died at Fortress Monroe ; 
Lieut. Wm. H. Burbank, died of wounds; Edward Gustine, killed in battle; L. 
M. Fletcher, died of disease; Frank A. Keen, died in battle; E. Sprague, died cf 
wounds ; D. T. Newcomb, killed ‘in battle; D. Nolan, died of disease ; A. H. Stacy, 
died of disease ; D. McGillicuddy, S. Harding, James Haley, J. P. Hubbell, Augus- 
tus Tufts, B. J. Ellis, H. Mills, G. H. Lewis, Corporal G. H. Champlin, and 8. W. 
Joyce, died of disease ; J. Stetson, James Bierne, E. Ireland, Wm. Harding, H. R. 
Hathaway, D. S. Cheney, R. W. Cheslyn, Sergeant S. M. Stearns, Corporals E. 
B. Hatch and R. C. Hathaway, killed in battle; J. M. Powers, C. M. Willis, A. 
Joyce, Patrick Gleason, R. Livingston, F. J. Curtis, H. G. Currell, W. H. Rogers, 
J. M. Garrett, M. O’Connell, Sergeant J. T. Morrison, C. H. Coolidge, B. J. Ellis, 
died in prison; F. J. Curtin and Corporal J. M. Fletcher, died of wounds. 

The top of the stone containing the names is surrounded with neat and appropri- 
ate mguldings, from which arises a granite shaft, about ten feet in height, sarmount- 
ed by an urn encircled with a carved laurel wreath. The monument and its sur- 
roundings were beautifully decked with flowers, and trimmed with evergreen and 
the national colors. The total expense of the monument was $3,500.— Transcript. 


Monvumenr at Stockrriper.—tThe dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument at Stock- 
bridge, on the 17th of October, was a great event for that region. It has been erected 
at an expense of $2,500, all but $500 being appropriated by the town. Hon. John Z. 
Goodrich presided, and hardly less than five thousand people were present, all parts of 
the county being well represented. Rev. N, H. LKggleston made the introductory 
prayer, and Henry D. Sedgwick, of New York, a native of the town, delivered a com- 
memorative address. Gen. Bartlett led the procession. Gov. Bullock was present, 
and made a very happy address. 


Sr rr ————___— 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


First Sertiers or Sovtsorp,* L, I.—In Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, vol. 
i. p. 119, the following passage occurs : 

“It also appears that New Haven, or their confederates, purchased and settled 
Yennycock (Southold) on Long Island, Mr. John Youngs, who had been a minister 
at Hingham in England, came over with a considerable part of his church, and here 
fixed his residence. He gathered his church anew on the 21st of October (1640), and 
the planters united themselves with New Haven. However, they soon departed from 
the rule of appointing none to office, or of admitting none to be freemen but members 
of the church, New Haven insisted on this as a fundamental article of their consti- 
tution. Some of the principal men were the Rev. Mr. Youngs, Mr. William Wells, 
Mr. Barnabas Horton, Thomas Mapes, John Tuthill and Matthias Corwin,” 

This article, with slight alterations, appears to have been copied by all subsequent 
historians, when describing Southold :—Barber and Lambert in their Histories of New 
Haven, and Wood, Prime and Thompson in their sketches of Long Island. 

As far as I can learn, the records of New Haven (Quilipiack) do not mention the 
names of either of the six persons so stated as landing at, or residing there prior to 
the settlement of Southold. 





* A Genealogical Society has been recently formed in this town.—Ep. 
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Where did Trumbull obtain his information? Professor Kingsley remarks that 
«* Dr. Trumbull collected most of the materials for the first volume of his history, as 
early as 1774, and was mych aided in his undertaking by the first Governor Trumbull, 
who possessed numerous documents to illustrate the early history of Connecticut.” 
There is no improbability, therefore, in the supposition that Dr. Trumbull had means 
of exact information on this subject, which are now unknown. 

He says likewise, in the preface to his history, ‘* that very little has been taken from 

tradition,” and whenever he relates any thing on the ground of tradition, he appears 
to state the fact, 
» The records of Southold contain the names of some twelve or thirteen of the first 
settlers, among them the six stated by Dr. Trumbull, but do not state from what part 
of England they came, or where in New England they first landed. If Dr. Trumbull 
obtained his information from some written documents, diary or memorandum, and it 
is still in existence—perhaps among the papers of Governor ‘Trumbull—it would 
doubtless throw some light on the subject. 

It is generally supposed that the Rev. John Youngs, with a part of his flock, 
came from Norfolk Co., England, and landed at some one of the early settlements in 
New England, but made no permanent abode until they «* planted” in Southold in 1640, 

Can any of our antiquarian friends give some authentic data on the subject ? 

Tipton, Iowa, July 5, 1866, W. Hf, 


Hoyr Famity Meretinc.—This was a most delightful family gathering. There 
must have been nearly four hundred of the tribe in attendance. Every thing con- 
spired to make it what a meeting of this kind should be, ‘lhe place, Stamford, Conn., 
besides having produced more Hoyts than any other New England town, is one of the 
most charming towns of the country, and never moge charming than now, The days, 
June 20 and 21, were as near faultless, both barometrically and thermometrically, as is 
possible. ‘the exercises, planned and executed by the Hoyts and their cousins, were 
capital, both in matter and manner. The guests, representing the most of our States, 
were greatly delighted with their Stamford cousins, whom in their turn they as greatly 
pleased, The speaking was excellent—brief, racy, humorous, witty, and brimfull of 
affection and family pride and hope. Two family characteristics showed themselves 
with marked distinctness—loyalty and piety. From Simon down, the Hoyts were 
shown to be a patriotic and Christian tribe. 

Two things were done which made the meeting one of great practical importance, 
and which may constitute it in some respect a model for similar gatherings. 

They provided for a permanent organization, so as to promote the family sentiment 
among the race, and secure the material for a reliable family history ; and still more, 
they pledged the fund needed, $2500.00, to meet the expense of compiling the his- 
tory. The work of collecting and arranging this material was committed to Prof. 
David W. Hoyt, of Providence. 

The Committee constituting the permanent organization are all Hoyts, viz.: G. F., 
of Maine; Dr. Enos, Mass.; William H., Vt.; David W., Providence; Joseph B., 
Conn.; Rev. James, N. J.; Dr. William H., N. Y.; Dr. John P., Penn.; William 
C., Mich.; Frank S8., Ohio; Prof. B. T., Ind.; James L., Ill.; and John W., Cali- 
fornia. 

Their Chairman is Hon. Joseph B., of Stamford, Conn.; and their Cor. Secretary, 
David W., of Providence, R. I. 

All communications for the family can be sent to the corresponding secretary ; and 
all subscriptions, to Rev. James Hoyt, of Orange, N. 

The report of the meeting will soon appear in pamphlet form; and in due time the 
completed family history will follow. 

Stamford, June 26, 1866. BE. B. H. 


A Gotpen Wepp1Nna..—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Conant, of Ipswich, Mass., recently 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of their marriage at the old homestead in Ipswich, 
Mass. Their children and grandchildren were nearly all present, and received with a 
hearty welcome. 

Appropriate presents were made, after which Mr. C. seated the musicians of the 
family, as was formerly his custom, conducted the musical entertainment, rendering 
the old familiar tunes upon the bass viol, his favorite instrument, with skill and taste. 
Mr. C. was, for his time, a musical teacher of some renown. He was leader of the 
church choir in his place for many years. His mind is now active, and his taste for 
the beautiful in no way impaired. Mrs, C, engaged in the exercises with the deepest 
interest. Her career has been one of honest toil and care, deriving much of her plea- 
sure from the satisfaction of increasing the enjoyment of others. Appropriate remarks 
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were made by children and grandchildren, rendering the occasion pleasant and profit- 
able to all present. At 10 o’clock the exercises were closed by singing ‘* America,”— 
Traveller, Sept. 28. 


Tue Avtuorsuir or Macnetis Repuctortum Tueoiocicum Tropotocicum. (Vol. 
xx, p. 255), This work, which bears the name of 8. Ward as its author, and has been 
attributed to two different writers by that name, viz., Rev. Samuel Ward, B. D., Town 
Preacher of Ipswich, Eng., and Rev. Samuel Ward, D.D., Master of Sydney Sussex 
College, Cambridge,* is described in the July number of the Register in an interesting 
article by J. H. Sheppard, A.M., who gives his reasons for believing the former writer 
to be the author. I have lately received satisfactory evidence that it was the work of 
the writer whose claims Mr. Sheppard advocates. The Rev. Thomas W. Davids, of 
Colchester, Eng., author,of the Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex (Ante, 
xx. 192), has sent me a description of a folio broadside in the British Museum, dated 
1649,+ which bears this title :— 

‘*A most elegant and Religious Rapture composed by Mr. Samuel Ward (that 
sometime famous and pious minister at Ipswich), during his Episcopall Imprisonment 
in the Gate House, and by him dedicated to Charles I. Now most exactly Englished 
by John Vicars.” 

The “rapture” is a poem of ten stanzas. Ward’s Latin original and Vicars’s Eng- 
lish translation are given in parallel columns. The Latin title is “ Precatiuncula de 
Theologie Magnete Jesu Christo ad rhythmi Bernardini genium et formam.” If we 
omit the words in Roman, which perhaps are intended for the name of the book from 
which the verses are taken, this title is the same’as that of the forty-second chapter of 
the Reductorium, which is in verse, and also consists of ten stanzas. Rev. Mr. Davids 
copies the original and translation, of the first stanza of the rapture as follows: 

Magne Magnes, me dignare Lovely load-stone grant to me 

Ad te totum inclinare ; Wholly, solely thine to be, 

Fac cor meum anhelare, Make my heart for thee to breathe 

Ut se possit applicare That it may itself bequeath 
Devoto tibi pectore. With all fervour unto thee. 

The Latin verse is identical with the first verse of chap. 42. ‘ On the same sheet,” 
writes Rev, Mr. Davids, * are also some other lines ‘ Englished’ by Vicars and printed 
in parallel columns as before. These are entitled, ‘ Votum Magneticum vel ejusdem 
Samuelis Ward. Votum devotum de eodem Magnete Theologico Jesu Christo. Ps. xxvii. 
4,’ There are only twelve lines in this second poem.” A poem of twelve lines with the 
title «* Votum Magneticum,” and a reference to the same verse of the Psalms, faces the 
first chapter of the Reductorium. 

These facts leave no doubt who the author of the above book was. 

The writer who questions the claim of Rev. Samuel Ward, of Ipswich, to the author- 
ship of the Reductorium,{ also doubts the statement of Fuller that he was “ knowing” 
in the ** qualities of the loadstone.’’§ But his will, an abstract of which has been fur- 
nished me by Col. Joseph L. Chester, fully confirms the statement of Fuller. 

Fuller also states that ‘he had a sanctified fancy, dextrous in designing expressive 
pictures, representing much matter in a little model.”|| The will also mentions his 
‘‘ pictures,”” among the bequests to his sons. The above named work has an emble- 
matic frontispiece which was probably designed by him. J. W. D. 


CHRISTOPHER MARTIN, AND HIS SERVANT Sotomon Prower, came in the May- 
flower. The former is said by Bradford to have come from Billericay, in Essex. See 
History of New Plymouth Plantation, pp. 56, 448 and 452. 

Rev. Thomas W. Davids, of Colchester, Eng., furnishes the following extracts from 
the old Archidiaconal Registry at Chelmsford, which will be interesting in this con- 
nection :— 

1619-20, March 3. Solomon Prower (of Billericay) cited for refusing to answer 
me at all (at Catechising), unless I would ask him some questions in some Catechisme. 

Same day. Christopher Martin (of Billericay) for suffering his sonne to answer me 

. . + that his father gave him his name. 





* See the Memoir by Rev. J. C. Ryle, prefixed to his edition of the Sermons and Treatises of Samuel Ward, 
B.D., Edinburgh, 1862. 
t This broadside is referred to, as among the King’s Pamphlets, by a correspondent of the London “ Notes 
and Queries,” Nov. 9, 1861, 2d 8. xii. 379. 
Rev. J. C. Ryle, ubi supra. 
Fuller’s Worthies of England (ed. 1840), vol. iii. p. 186. 
| Fuller’s py &- i supra. 
T William Pease. Annals of Evangelical ee in Essex, p. 155, 
* 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES, 
Ames=Ames.—In Mansfield, Mass., Oct. 


Hooper, daughter of Jonathan Mason, 
Esq., of Boston, 


10, by the Rev. Eben Alden, Jr., Mr. T2NNeY=-Lz Gro.—In Great Fulls, N. H., 


Azel Ames, Jr., of Chelsea, and Miss 
Sarah D. T. Ames, of M, 

BotsuGLer=Novte. — Boston, Thursday, 
Aug. 16, 1866, by Rev. C. D. Bradlee, 
Mr, Peter Bolsugler of Boston, formerly 
of Italy, and Miss Mary Nute, of Bos- 
ton, formerly of Italy. 

Drake=Grant. — Kennebunkport, Me., 
Oct. 4, by the Rev Mr. Titcomb, of 
York, Gen. Samuel A. Drake, late of 
Kansas, and Miss Olive N. Grant, of 
Kennebunkport. 

Lers—Woopsury.—In North Billerica, 
Mass., by Kev. Elias Nason, Mr. John 
Lees and Miss Jennie M. Woodbury, 
both of Lowell. 

Lewis=Stevens.—In Marlboro’, Mass., 
at the residence of the bride’s father, Oct. 
7, by the Rev. Eugene de Normandie, 
Mr. Frederick A. Lewis, of Boston, and 
Miss Eliza B. Stevens, of M. 

Nason=Proctor.—In S. Boston, Sept. 
25, Capt. Nahum Nason, of California, 
and Miss Lucy A. Proctor, of Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Nicnotson=Parker. — Boston, Oct. 18, 
the Rev. William R. Nicholson, D.D., 
and Katharine Stanley, daughter of 
Chas. H. Parker, Esq., of Boston. 

Peter = Baccicatonri.— In Boston, 
Wednesday, Dec. 3, by the Rev. C. D. 
Bradlee, Mr. Joseph Peter and Miss 
Theresa Baccigalonpi, all of Boston. 

Purney=Green.—In Fairfield, Ct., Oct. 
11, Major S. B. Phinney, Editor of 
Barnstable, Mass. Patriot, and Miss Lu- 
cia Green, daughter of the late Hon. 
Isaiah L. Green, of Barnstable. 

Reep—=Meerszacu.—In Boston, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 12, by Rev. C. D. Bradlee, 
Mr. Charles P. Read and Mrs. Huldah 
Meerbach, both of Boston. 

Story—Smitu.—At Brighton, October 17, 
by the Rev. Frederic Augustus Whitney, 
Edward Augustus Story, Jr., born at 
Brighton, Aug. 10, 1842, son of Edward 
Augustus and Susan Dana ag on 
Story, and Mary Virginia Smith, born 
at Weymouth, Nova Scotia, 1841, 
daughter of William L. and Mary C. 
Smith. 

Sumner—Hoorer.—Boston, October 17, 
Hon. Charles Sumner and Mrs. Alice 


Sept. 19, by the Rev. Ephraim N. Hid- 
den, Jonathan Tenney, M.A., ae 
of Silver Lake Institute for Young La- 
dies, Newton Centre, Mass., and Miss 
Ellen J. Le Gro, late of Prof, Lincoln’s 
school for young ladies, Providence, R. 
I., daughter of J. B. Le Gro, Esq., of 
Great Falls, N. H. 
DEATHS. 

Aspott, the Rev. C. F., Bristol, N. H. 
Sept. 20, aged 34 years. He was born 
in Canaan, Vt., Nov. 27, 1831, gradua- 
ted at Middlebury College in 1858, and 
at over in 1861. He commenced 
preaching as a stated supply of the Con- 
gregational church in Bristol in April, 
1861, and continued his labors till about 

_ the first of July, when he closed them 
on account of declining health. He 
was a devoted servant of Christ, and 
much beloved by the people to whom 
he ministered. He leaves a wife to 
mourn his loss. 

Apams, Aaron, Hopkinton, Mass., Oct. 
20, aged 65 years. 

Avams, Hon. Daniel, Newbury, Mass., 
Oct. 16, aged 79 years. He had the 
respect of all who knew him. 

Atwoop, Samuel, Provincetown, Mass., 
Sept. 24, aged 90 years, 3 months and ° 
12 days. Sixty years ago last Decem- 
ber, he married Miss Anne Snow, who 
is still living. 

Batt, Mr. Nahum, Boston, Oct. 13, aged 
67 years and 10 months. 

Bicetow, Capt. David, Boston, Aug. 29, 
aged 80 years. He was descended from 
John! the first N. E. ancestor, who was 
living at Watertown, 1636, through 
Joshua,? who married Elizabeth Flagg, 
Oct. 20, 1676; Joshua,? who married 
Hannah Fisk, 1701; Nathaniel,* of 
Framingham, and was son of Nathan- 
iel,5 of Framingham, and his 2d wife 
Anne Rider. David® was bred a paper 
maker, and, in connection with his 
brothers, early built a paper mill on the 
Sudbury River in Framingham, where 
they manufactured paper successfully 
for many years. He married Miss Can- 
dace Hale, of Leominster, by whom he 
had issue: 

1. Maria, m. William ‘Clark. 
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2. Lucinda Adams, b. Sept. 20, 1814 ; 
d. unmarried. 

3. Elizabeth, married George Moul- 
ton, and died 1866. V. Barry’s Fram- 
ingham, p. 184. 

Buvunt, Edward, New York, Sept. 3, 
aged 67 years. He was a native of New- 
buryport, Mass., but long resident in 
New York, 
He surveyed the harbor of New York 


at the age of 17, and has made many Cummins, 


surveys in the waters of the Gulf and in 
our Coast Survey service. He and his 
brother are widely known, too, from 
their revised editions of the ‘* American 
Coast Pilot,” first published by their 
father, who died a few years ago at a 
great age. 
Burr, William, Editor of the Morning 
Star, Dover, N. H., Nov. 5, aged 60 
years. He was a native of Hingham, 
Mass., and learned the printer’s trade of 
John G. Frost, of Boston, and, upon the 
establishment of the Morning Star, then 
rinted at Limerick, Me., in 1826, he 
ame its publisher and retained his 
connection with the paper until his 
death. 
Crapp, Mrs. Ellen C., wife of Francis H. 
Clapp, Detroit, Oct. 7, aged 38. She 
was the daughter of the late William B. 
Fowle, of Boston. 
Crank, Capt. John, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Courier, Chicago, Ill , Oct. 14, about 
44 years of age. 

At the breaking out of the late war 
he accepted a commission as Commissa- 
ry of Subsistence, and was with the ex- 
pedition to Hatteras. He was then ap- 
pointed to the staff of General Williams, 
and afterwards was attached to the De- 
partment of the South, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Butler, On the return 
of Gen. Butler to the North and to 
Norfolk he accompanied him, and started 
the Norfolk Post, which paper he relin- 
quished when he resigned his commis- 
sion at the close of the war.—Travel- 


ler. 
Coss, Rev. Sylvanus, D.D., East Boston, 
Oct. 31, aged 68 years and 3 months. He 


was born in Norway, Me., and was 
settled at Malden and Waltham. He 
has written a commentary on the New 
Testament, and several other works, 
He was also Editor of the Christian 
Freeman, and held a prominent place 
among the preachers of the Universalist 
denomination. His son Sylvanus, born 
at Waterville, Me., 1823, is a popular 
writer of Novellettes. He was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

Crurt, Mr. Edward, Boston, Sept. 23, 
aged about 90 years. The oldest mer- 
chant in Boston, ‘ He will be remem- 


Curtis, Dr. 
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bered by our oldest inhabitants,” says 
the Traveller, “ as having held the office 
of Fireward when that was in vogue 
in this city. Mr. Cruft was a man of 
energy and ability, and his genial man- 
ners and many excellent qualities en- 
deared him to a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances who will sympathize with 
his family in their bereavement. He was 
born in Boston.” 
Miss Maria S., Dorchester, 
Mass., Oct, 21. She was the daughter 
of the late Judge David Cummins and 
author of the “ Lamp Lighter,” 1853, 
“* Mabel Vaughan,” “El Furedis,” 
and “ Haunted Hearts.” Her first no- 
vel had a very extensive sale, and is one 
of the best of its class. 
Bildad, Watertown, near 
Marietta, Ohio, July 11th, aged 91. Dr. 
Curtis was born in Braintree, Mass., on 
the 3lst Oct., 1775. He was the son 
of Capt. Moses and Mrs. Experience 
(White) Curtis. His father was the 
youngest of five brothers, all of whom 
lived to the age of near 88 years. His 
mother was daughter of Dea. Matthew 
White, of Weymouth, Mass., whose 
(traditional) descent was from Peregrine 
White, of Plymouth. Dr. Curtis, when 
four years of age, removed with his 
parents to Plainfield, Mass, In his 23d 
year he united with the church there, 
then under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Moses Hallock. His wife was Thank- 
ful Orcutt, of Goshen, Mass. At the 
age of 30 he removed to Meredith, De- 
laware Co., N. Y., where he resided 
some 20 years. In the year 1828, he 
removed to Ohio, residing for a few years 
in Ames, Athens Co., and subsequently 
in Watertown, Washington Co., for 30 

ears. Wherever he resided he sought 
to establish the institutions of his pilgrim 
ancestry, and in the quiet exercise of 
his duties in his professional calling, and 
as a neighbor and a friend, he enjoyed 
the esteem of all around him, 

He had eight children, seven of whom 

died before him. His wife died in Nov, 
1861.. 


Dazotz, C. L., New London, Ct., Oct. 


12, aged 48 years, He was the son of 
Nathan Daboll, author of ‘ Daboll’s 
Arithmetic,” and was the inventor of 
the “ Fog Trumpet.” 


Day, Judge Alva, Deerfield, Portage Co., 


O., Oct., 85 years and 7 months, 
the oldest pioneer of that place. 

He was anative of Connecticut, and 
went to Deerfield in 1799 with his father. 
They both returned to Connecticut on 
foot soon after, and went back in 1800, 
He was the father of the first white child 
born on the Western Reserve (who is 
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still living), and had held the positions 
of Sheriff and Judge. 

Dickens, Augustus N., a brother of 
Charles the novelist, Chicago, Oct. 5, 
aged 39 years. He has for many years 
been employed in the Land Department 
of Illinois. He was highly respected. 
Draper, Luke, at Toledo, Ohio, of typhoid 
fever, 17th October, one of the early 
settlers of the place. He was a son of 
Jonathan Draper, one of the participants 
in the battle of Lexington, and a fol- 
lower of the fortunes of Washington dur- 
ing several years of the Revolution, and 
was born at Washington, N. H., March 
2, 1791. In 1811 he settled at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and was twice madea prisoner by 
the British on the Niagara frontier dur- 
ing the war of 1812-15, He subsequently 
was among the pioneer settlers of Lock- 
port, N. Y., where he settled in 1821; 
and in 1834 located at Toledo. In 
1842 he was chosen by the legislature 
of Ohio one of the Associate Judges of 
Lucas county, and served acceptably in 
that capacity for several years. 

Judge Draper was highly esteemed 
by his brethren of the Masonic fraterni- 
ty, and by all who knew him. He 
leaves an aged widow, and four sons— 
the eldest of whom, Lyman C, Draper, 
has long been a resident of Madison.— 
Madison, Wis. Union. 

Jonathan Draper, mentioned above, 
who died at Hudson, Summit County 
Ohio, in 1845, in his 95th year, wasa 
native of Roxbury, Mass., born in Dec. 
1750, and was a brother of Col. Moses 
Draper, long a resident of that town, 
and well known in his day. 

Dwicut, Theodore, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 
16, aged 70 years. He was the son of 
Hon. Theodore Dwight, graduated at 
Yale College 1814, and was greatly 
distinguished for his philanthropical 
labors. He wrote a History of Connec- 
ticut, N. York, 1841; and Summer Tour 
in the Northern and Middle States. 
Exuis, Lt. Col. Southworth, of the heart 
disease, East Middleboro’, Mass., Aug. 
4, aged 71 years and 10 days. 

He formerly held the commission of 
Lt. Col. of the 4th Regt. in lst Brigade 
and 5th Division Mass. Militia, to which 
he was elected Sept. 7, 1826, Benja- 
min P. Wood, of Middleborough being 
his Colonel, Ephraim Ward, of M., Brig. 
General, and Benjamin Lincoln, of New 
Bedford, Major General. 

Frencu, Phineas C., in Bedford, N. H., 
aged 74 years and 10 months. 
GrieTTz, the Rev. Timothy P., Branford, 
Ct., Nov. 5, aged 86 years. 

He was settled over the Congrega- 
tional Church in Branford, in 1808, and 
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has continued uninterruptedly its pas- 
tor to the time of his death. He was 
through life a popular and useful cler- 
gyman, and leaves a very large property, 
the accumulation mainly of a life of 
economy. His salary at no time ever 
exceeded $800 per annum, and his es- 
tate will equal $100,000. 


Gorpon, Rev. H, J., Fall River, Oct. 20, 


aged 36 years. 


Govip, Augustus Addison, M.D., of Asi- 


atic cholera, Boston, Sept. 15, aged 61 
years, 

He was the son of Dea. Nathaniel 
Duren Gould, the celebrated teacher of 
music and writing, more widely known 
as an expert in chirography. The family 
name was originally Duren; the father, 
Nathaniel Gould Duren, and the son, 
Augustus Addison Duren. He gradu- 
ated at Cambridge in 1826, and received 
his medical degree in 1831. Dr. Gould 
attained eminence in his profession, but 
was more widely known as a natur- 
alist ; his greatest eminence being in the 
knowledge of invertebrate animals. His 
great works are the “Mollusca and 
Shells of the U. S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion” and * Invertebrata of Massachu- 
setts.” 

He died after a few hours illness of 
cholera on Saturday morning.. The 
only surviving child of his father is 
Charles D. Gould, the head of the firm 
of Gould & Lincoln. 

He leaves a wife and seven children. 
Their grief is shared by the Rowe Street 
Baptist Church (Dr. Stow’s) with which 
he united in 1831, and by the wide fra- 
ternity of naturalists in the New World 
and the Old, by whom the loss of his 
experience and skill will be widely felt. 


Grecory, Rear Admiral F. H., Brooklyn, 


N. Y., Oct. 4, aged 77 years. 

He entered the service in 1809, was 
captured on the Lakes in the war of 
1812, and taken to England us a prison- 
er. He commanded the Raritan during 
the Mexican war, and during the rebel- 
lion superintended the building of iron- 
clads. He had been fifty-five years and 
eleven months in the service of his 
country. 


Hanson, Mrs. John T., niece of Oliver 


Goldsmith, author of the Vicar of Wake- 
Jield, &c.,: West Hoboken, N. J., Sept. 
21, in the 8lst year of her age. Her 
father was a junior brother of Oliver 
Goldsmith. He was married in the West 
Indies at the age of 42. Mrs. Hanson 
was his third child. She was married 
to Mr. John T. Hanson in 1806. Like 
the wealth of thousands, his fortune was 
swept away by the liberation of slaves 
in Jamaica, The Rev. John Halloway 
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Hanson, her only son, died in 1853. 
He was possessed of rare poetical talents, 
and author of the Lost Prince, a book 
that contains one of the most remarkable 
problems in history, Her grandson, 
a young man of great natural ability, 
was killed in the late rebellion. 

She was highly esteemed by all who 
knew her, and few persons have suffered 
greater reverses or endured more physi- 
cal and mental agony than this lady. 
She bore all in a cheerful and Christian 
spirit. 

Her funeral took place on Sunday 
afternoon, at two o’clock, from St. 
John’s church, West Hoboken. The 
remains were interred in Trinity Ceme- 
tery, Hoboken, N. J 


Hawks, the Rev. Francis Lister, LL.D <= 


one of the most prominent divines in 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the 
country, New York, Sept. 27, aged 68 
years. He was born in Newbern, N.C., 
June 10, 1798, University of North 
Carolina 1815, studied law and served 
in the Legislature of his native State. 
He was ordained in 1828. He offici- 
ated for a brief period in New Haven, 
Ct., as assistant to Dr. Harry Croswell ; 
and in 1829 he became assistant minis- 
ter to St. James’s church, Philadelphia. 
Early in 1831 he became rector of St. 
Stephen’s church, New York, which 
post he resigned at the close of the year. 
He was then called to St. Thomas’s 
church, New York, of which he con- 
tinued rector until 1843, when he re- 
moved to Mississippi, and was rector of 
Christ church, New Orleans, till 1849. 
He was next rector of Calvary church, 
New York, till the breaking out of the 
war, when, having Southern proclivities, 
he went to Baltimore. At the close of 
the war he again returned to New York 
and resumed his ministry in the Univer- 
sity Chapel, Washington Square. In 
1855 he was appointed to the missionary 
bishopric of the Southwest, in 1843 of 
Mississippi, and in 1854 of Rhode Is- 
land, all of which he declined. , Noluit 
episcopari. In 1837 he, with Dr. Henry, 
established the New York Review, which 
he edited for a while. About this time 
he established a school in Flushing, L. 
I., which in a few years reduced him to 
bankruptcy. His contributions to liter- 
ature and science have been very numer- 
ous. Among his most important works 
are: ‘* Reports of Cases adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, 1820 
-26” (4 vols. 8vo. 1823-8); * Digest of 
all the Cases Decided and Reported in 
North Carolina”; “Contributions to 
the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States” (2 vols, 8vo., embracing Virgi- 
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nia and Maryland, 1836-41); ‘ Egypt 
and its Monuments” (8vo., 1849) ; Auri- 
cular Confession in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church” (12mo. 1840), Dr. 
Hawks has translated Rovero and 
Tschudi’s ‘ Antiquities of Peru,” 
(1854), and has edited the “ Official and 
other State papers of Maj. Gen. Alexan- 
der Hamilton” (12mo., 1842); and va- 
rious other literary works.” 


Kipper, Sergeant Luther T., Vicksburg, 


Miss., Aug, 24, aged 22 years. 


Lynpz, John 8S. M.D., Norridgewock, 


Me., Oct., aged 78 years. 

Dr. Lynde was born in Guilford, Vt., 
Sept. 4, 1788, graduated at the Medical 
College in Woodstock, Vt., was a resi- 
dent of that town and Plymouth until 
1827, when he settled at Norridgewock, 
Me., and has ever since been one of its 
most prominent citizens. He possessed 
an original and well cultivated mind, and 
his scientific attainments were of a high 
character. He was a poet of no mean 
order, while asa public lecturer on agri- 
cultural and scientific topics he was well 
known throughout the State, and our 
readers of ten or fifteen years ago will 
doubtless remember with pleasure the 
many contributions, historical, scientific 
and poetical, that came from his pen.— 
Augusta (Me.) Farmer. 

Miuzer, Seth, Esq., South Middleboro’, 
Mass., July 29, aged 95 years, 4 months 
and 23 days. 

An extensive land holder, and one of 
the wealthiest men in that town. He 
was the father of Major Gen. Darius 
Miller, and of Seth Miller, Jr. Esq., of 
Wareham. 

Nason, Susan A., daughter of Andrew 
Nason, Lynn, Mass., Sept. 20, aged 26 
years and 6 months. Formerly of Rox- 
bury. 

Newcomp, Joseph Warren, Jr., Burling- 
ton, N. J., at his residence, Oct. 17, aged 
35 years. He was great grandson of 
Gen. Joseph Warren. He was a native 
of Greenfield, Mass., and author of sev- 
eral popular magazine articles. 

Patten, Dea, Aaron H., Billerica, Mass., 
Sept. 10, aged 67 years, a worthy and 
industrious man. 

Parxuvurst, W. G., a distinguished pho- 
nographer, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10. 
He wasa native of New Hampshire, and 
one of the principal clerks in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, 

Perrce, Anson, Lakeville, Mass., Aug. 12, 
in the 83d year of his age. He was de- 
scended from Abraham! Peirce, of Ply- 
mouth, the emigrant, through Isaac? of 
Duxbury, Isaac,’ Jr., of Middleboro’, 
Elisha‘ of M. and wife Margaret Peirce, 
and was the 5th son and 11th child of 
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Abraham and the eldest born of Mary 
Russell, a 2d wife. He was born Jan. 
14, 1784, and married Sally Hathaway, 
of Taunton, June 1, 1806. She was 
descended from John,! of Taunton, now 
Berkley, through John, Jr., of Free- 
town, Ensign Jacob? and wife Philip 
Chase, Melatiah* and wife Anna Hos- 
kins, Job’ and wife Mary Chase, and was 
daughter of Job® of ‘Taunton and wife 
Deborah Becord. 

Porter, Rev. Noah, D.D., Farmington, 
Ct., Sept. 24, aged 85 years, Graduated 
at Yale, class 1803, and ordained in 
1806 in his native town, where he con- 
tinued till his death. 

He was contributor to the Christian 
Spectator from 1814 to 1839. He was 
held in high esteem. 

Purnaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Anne (Ware), wife 
of Rev. George Putnam, D.D., Rox- 
bury, March 24, aged 57 years. See 
Register, vol. iii. page 150. 

Rarey, John S., the celebrated horse ta- 
mer, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4, aged about 
38 years. 

He was a native of Franklin Co., O., 
where he had a fine farm. For an ac- 
count of his wonderful success, in re- 
ducing to subjection the wildest colts 
and horses, see Harper’s Magazine. 

Suetpon, Rev. Luther, D.D., Easton, 
Sept. 16, aged 81 years. 

He was born in Rupert, Vt., Feb. 18, 
1785. He graduated at Middlebury 
College in 1808, was ordained at Eas- 
ton, Oct. 24, 1810, thus continuing a 
connected ministry among the people of 
his first choice 56 years. 

Situ, Mrs. Abigail J., wife of Mr. Daniel 
Smith, Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 28, aged 
81 years. She was an excellent woman, 
and mother of Prof. D. Talcot Smith, of 
Bangor, Me. 

Svetuine, Mr. Enoch H., Boston, Aug. 
29, aged 76 years. He was a soldier in 
the war of 1812,and was much respected. 

Spavutpine, Dea. Amos, Billerica, Mass., 
Sept. 23, aged 76 years. 

Srapies, Captain Nathaniel, Lakeville, 
Mass. The deceased was born in Taun- 
ton, but for several years resided in 
Berkley, where he was commissioned 
Lieut. of the lst Foot Company of In- 
fantry, then commanded by Hon. Sam- 
uel French, and succeeded the latter as 
Capt., March 31, 1807 ; honorably dis- 
charged 1809, He removed to Middle- 
borough, now Lakeville, April, 1822, 
where he resided until his death. Was 
one of the selectmen of Middleborough, 
and represented that town in State Leg- 
islature. His wife was Lydia, a daugh- 
ter of Capt. Henry Peirce, of Middle- 
borough, and wife Salome, a daughter 
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of Rev. Ebenezer Hinds. She survived 
her husband but a brief period. 

Stickney, Miss Esther B., Newburyport, 
Mass., May 1, daughter of William and 
Priscilla Stickney, aged 43 years. 

Stockton, Commodore Robert F., Prince- 
ton, N. J., Oct. 6, aged 70 years. 

* He first entered the Navy in 1811, and 
has been in public life most of his days, 
He represented New Jersey two sessions 
in the U. S. Senate, and leaves a wide 
and honorable reputation. 

Tuvuxrston, Miss Mary D., Elmira, N. Y., 
Aug. 23, aged 39 years. She was the 
daughter of Dea, Stephen Thurston, late 
of Bedford, N. H., and granddaughter of 
Noah Worcester, Esq., of Hollis, N. H. 
She was beloved by all who knew her, 
and she fell asleep in Jesus. 

Ti1To0N, John E., bookseller, Boston, April 
7, aged He was son of John G. 
Tilton, formerly of Newburyport, Mass. 

Tucker, the Rev. Elijah Withington, 
Northfield, Ct., Aug. 6, aged 56 years, 

He was born in Dorchester, .Mass., 
March, 1810, and was the son of Ather- 
ton and Joanna Tucker; graduated at 
Brown University 1838, and subse- 
quently at Andover Seminary. He was 
ordained at South Newmarket, N. IL, 
1841, where he remained four years. 
He was installed at Chatham, Mass., 
March 25, 1846; in Lebanon, Ct., Sept. 
28, 1853. He was there and at Preston 
until the spring of 1865, when he be- 
came acting pastor of Northfield church 
[Litchfield]. He was a good and faith- 
ful minister. 

Van Buren, John, on board the Steamer 
Scotia, from Liverpool to New York, 
Oct. 13, aged 56 years. He was son of 
Martin Van Buren, former President of 
the U. S. A. He was for many years a 
prominent lawyer and politician, figur- 
ing extensively in New York politics, 
and at times exerted a wide influence in 
the Democratic party. In the early part 
of the war he came out in favor of the 
government, and we believe he acted for 
a year or two with the Republicans, but 
the McClellan campaign found him act- 
ing with his old friends, and last year 
he became the recognized leader of the 
party in New York, and accepted the 
nomination for Attorney General and 
was defeated. 

He was a man of considerable ability, 
though much of his influence was due 
to the prestige of his father’s name. 

In early years he was known by the 
title of «* Prince John,” and was regard- 
ed “as the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form,” but he long since as- 
sumed the full proportions of a well- 
conditioned Knickerbocker, and was ad- 
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mired not so much for the graces of per- 
son as for a genial temperament, a ready 
wit, and for an independence of bearing 
and thought. 

Wanker, Rev. Augustus A., a missionary 
of the American Board, of cholera, Di- 
arbeker, Turkey, Sept. 13. The ravages 
of the disease had nearly ceased in that 
city ; but he was suddenly seized on the 
llth, and no remedies sufficed to save 
his valuable life. The numerous friends 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walker, in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere, will receive this in- 
telligence with peculiar sadness. He 
was a most excellent man and a most 
useful missionary. ‘The loss to his asso- 
ciates it is impossible to over-estimate. 

Wutrrte, John, Esq., Providence, R LI., 
Oct. 17, aged 82 years. He was one of 
the most eminent lawyers and orators 
of Rhode Island. 

Wuirney, L. Henry, Brush Hill, Milton, 
Mass., eldest son of Mr. Henry A. and 
Fanny L. Whitney, and grandson of Mr. 
Joseph Whitney, of Boston, Oct. 23, 
aged 13 years. He was accidentally 
shot by a young companion with whom 
he was gunning. He was a lad of great 
promise, and we tender our kindest 
sympathies to the deeply afflicted family. 

Wiper, Hon. David, North Leominster, 
Sept. 21, aged 88 years. He has been 
Justice of the Peace and Quorum, State 
Representative and Senator, member of 
the Governor’s Council, and Treasurer 
of the State from 1837 to 1843, the con- 
stitutional term of five years. In 1851 
he published a ‘‘ History of the Town 
of Leominister,” but of late years has 
enjoyed in quiet the declining years of a 
well spent life. 

Wits, Moses Blake, Brookline, Oct. 7, 
aged 46 years. 

Wru1aMs, Maj. Gen. Seth, at the residence 
of his brother-in-law, Mr. Lombard, in 
Boston, on the 23d March, 1866, a. 44. 

He was born in March, 1822, and 
was the son of Daniel Williams, Esq., 
of Augusta, Maine, and a nephew of the 
late Hon. Reuel Williams, formerly 
United States Senator from Maine. He 
was a grandson of Seth Williams, who 
migrated from Easton, Massachusetts, 
to Augusta, Maine, about the year 1783, 
and died March 18, 1817, who was a son 
of Seth Williams, who was born at West 
Bridgewater, May 21, 1722, and moved 
to the adjoining town of Easton, and 
died there about the year 1759, who 
‘was a son of Josiah? Williams, who was 
born in Taunton, Massachusetts, but re- 
moved to West Bridgewater in 1719, and 
died there October 27, 1770, who was 
the eldest son of Benjamin® Williams, 
of Taunton, who died in or about the 


year 1701, who was the youngest son 
of Richard! Williams, one of the first 
settlers in, and the father of, the town 
of Taunton, a man of much distinction, 
and who often represented Taunton in 
the General Courts of the Plymouth 
Colony, who was a Welchman by birth, 
and who died at Taunton in 1693, aged 
87. 

He grad. at West Point in 1842, and 
was commissioned in the second artil- 
lery. He served with great credit through 
the Mexican war, and at the breaking 
out of the rebellion was a Major in the 
Adjutant General’s Department. He 
served first as Adjutant-General to Gen. 
McClellan’s army, in his campaign in 
West Virginia in the summer of 1861; 
and when that officer succeeded General 
McDowell, Maj. Williams was appoint- 
ed Adjutant-General of the Army of the 
Potomac, and was commissioned Brig- 
adier-General in Sept., 1861. In Aug., 
1864, he was commissioned Major-Gen- 
eral of Volunteers, by brevet. In No- 
vember he was relieved from his position 
as Adjutant-General, and was ordered 
South on a tour of inspection; but re- 
turned in time for the last campaign of 
1865, when he served on the staff of Lt. 
Gen. Grant. 

He displayed unwearied energy and 
activity in the management of his depart- 
ment, and his services in the organiza- 
tion of the army can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


Wrieut, Hon. William, U. 8. 8., New- 


ark, N. J., Nov. 1, aged 72 years. He 
was a member of the U. 8. House of Re- 
presentatives four years, and was twice 
elected to the U. 8, Senate. He was a 
democrat. 


Yerrincton, James Brown, Chelsea, Ms., 


Oct. 16, aged 65 years. He was a 
printer, having learned his trade in the 
office of Mr. Hugh Brown, Providence, 
where he was fellow apprentice with 
Prof. James D. Knowles. 

In early life, in connection with Mr. 
William Godell, he established the PAi- 
lanthropist and Investigator, a paper de- 
voted to the interests of general refor- 
matory objects, which was published in 
both Boston and Providence. Subse- 
quently he was editor and publisher of 
the Amherst Gazette. During the ex- 
istence of the Boston Daily Advocate he 
was employed in that office as foreman. 
At a later period he was connected with 
the Liberator, and was the printer of that 
paper for the last twenty-five years of 
its existence, He was a most excellent 
man, and was much esteemed by all 
who had his acquaintance. The deceased 
leaves a wife and five children. 
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NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 
[Prepared by Wa. B. Trask, Historiographer of the Society.] 


Hocksy, Joseph, a resident member, died in Chelsea, Oct. 13, 1863, aged 61 years, 
6 months. He was born in Rame, in the hamlet of Cawsand, County of Cornwall, 
Eng., came to St. John, New Brunswick, when a boy—apprenticed himself to the cabi- 
net-making trade, and was afterwards engaged in that business, resided in Belfast, Me., 
went from thence to the town of Freedom, Waldo County, in the same State, m, Mary 
Boulter, of Freedom, in Sept., 1834, by whom he had one son and four daughters, 
all born in Freedom, viz.: Russell Streeter, deceased; Clara Streeter, m. Hiram F, 
Eliot; Ada L.,m. Allen P. Winslow ; Hortense B.,m. Austin A, Turner (he died Sept. 
29, 1866); Mary C., m. John S. Parsons. 

The name of Mr, Hockey is found in the Boston Directory for 1846-7, as a mer- 
chandise broker, at 14 Lewis’ wharf; in 1848-9, as a weigher and inspector of hay, 
17 City wharf; in 1850-1, under the firm of Hockey and Davis, weighers and gaug- 
ers, 13 Central whart, and us Joseph Hockey, culler of hides, at the same place; in 
1852-1866, weigher and guager, 16 Long wharf; in 1857, pursuing the same business 
at 8 Lewis’ wharf, and in 1860 and until his decease, at No. 15 on the same 
wharf. He was during the whole time a resident of Chelsea. 

Mr, Hockey became a resident member of the Society in 1859. 

The following is from Zion’s Herald, of Oct. 21, 1863. ‘ Joseph Hockey, of Mt. 
Bellingham church, long time superintendent of the Sunday School, died last week, 
and was buried on Friday last. Before his death, he selected his burial place, also 
the hymns and text for his funeral. Brother Peck preached on the occasion from John 
xi. 23. Brothers Barrows and Mellalieu took part in the service. The Sabbath 
School was in attendance and followed their beloved superintendent to the grave. In 
Bro. Hockey the church has lost an active, zealous and useful member.” 


Cuarke, Rev. Henry Steele, D.D., a corresponding member, died in Philadelphia 
Pa., Jan. 17, 1864, aged 47. He was son of Uran and S. (Thomson) Clarke, an 
was born at Somers, onn., Sept. 20, 1816. He was the second of four children, alt 
of whom, with the exception of one sister, Mrs. Waldo Guthrie, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, are deceased. His great-grandfather, Rev. Eliphalet Steele, was probably son 
of Eliphalet and Catharine (Marshfield) Steele, and mentioned in the ‘‘ Steele Fami- 
ly,’’ by Daniel Steele Durrie, Librarian of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
Mr. Durrie says (p. 14) —‘‘ Rev. Eliphalet, Jr.5 b. 1732; age pn of Yale College, 
1764; ordained preacher, 1770; d. at Paris, N. Y.; probably d. unmarried.” 


In the Annals of Oneida County, by Pomroy Jones, B 289, is given the inscrip- 


tion from the table stone over the grave of Rev. Eliphalet Steele, pastor of the church 
in Paris, Oneida County, a part of which is as follows : — ‘* He was born at Hartford, 
Conn., June 26, 1742, graduated at Yale College, 1764, was ordained to the work 
of the Gospel Ministry at Egremont, Mass., 1770, dismissed from his pastoral charge 
in that place, 1794, installed at Paris, July 15, 1795, died Oct. 7, 1817, aged 75. 
The Church in Paris, of which he was the first Pastor, was formed by the Rev. Jon- 
athan Edwards, D.D., in 1791, of 5 members. When Mr. Steele was installed, it 
consisted of 19 ; 273 were added during his ministry, and at the time of his decease 
there were 193 members.”’ 

From Holland’s Hist. of Western Mass., Vol. ii. page 486, we learn that Mr. 
Steele was of West Hartford ; was ordained the first pastor of the church in Egre- 
mont, Feb. 28, 1770. ‘‘ Mr. Steele remained with the people with entire harmony, 
until the time of the Shays Rebellion, when, many of his any may > pe being among 
the malcontents, they became his enemies, from the fact that he did not sympathize 
with them. Some of them entered his house at night, and after inflicting sun 
og indignities upon him, stole his watch and several articles of clothing.” 

r. Jones, in his history, says, ‘‘ Mrs. MeNiel, widow of the late Henry MeNiel, 
a of Paris, and daughter of Mr. Steele, and who now [1851] resides in Clinton, 
although but a small girl at the time, well remembers this transaction. She says 
that armed sentinels were placed at all the doors and windows of the house, to pre- 
vent any persons escaping, and giving the alarm. The numbers in and about the 
house were so great, that resistance was entirely hopeless, and none was made. She 
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had blue silk in the house for a new bonnet, which was taken by these marauders, 
they saying that it would make good colors for Shays. When the party left they 

red two guns in quick succession, supposed to be signals.’’ ‘* The disturbing ele+ 
ments thus introduced, never became cacenaliae reconciled, but Mr. Steele remain- 
ed with his people [in Egremont] until April 29, 1794, when he was dismissed. The 
church gradually diminished in numbers after this—left, as it was, without regular 
preaching —until 1814, when it was considered extinct.’ Mr. Jones, in his ‘** An- 
nals,’’ relates a pleasing anecdote of Mr. Steele. 

The parents of Rev. Dr. Clarke removed, soon after his birth, to Utica, N. Y., 
where his boyhood was passed. His mother died when he was quite young, so that 
he was early deprived of her care and christian counsel. His father, subsequently, 
formed a second marriage and removed to Cleveland, Ohio. The son graduated at 
Hamilton College, N. Y., in 1837; pursued his theological studies at Yale, where 
he graduated in Sept., 1841. He was licensed at New Haven ; was ordained at Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, in 1843, where he remained but a short time, a disease of the throat 
compelling him to relinquish this his first charge just as a strong and tender attach- 
ment had begun to form between himself and the people. After recruiting for a few 
months, he commenced preaching at Northford, Conn. Receiving a call from Man- 
chester, N. H., he accepted, and was installed Pastor of the tien Street Church, 
Sept. 20, 1849. Here he labored with success until the year 1852, when, in conse- 
quence of his troublesome throat and general delicate health, he was induced to 
accept the cordial and unanimous invitation to settle as Pastor of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia, Pa. Here he labored with most unremittin 
zeal and fidelity for more than eleven years. On the 6th of January, 1864, a col 
which had troubled him for several weeks developed into serious illness, at first pro- 
nounced pleurisy by his physicians, but rapidly changing into typhoid pneumonia. 
And thus through eleven days and nights of severe suffering A. almost constant 
delirium, this earnest pastor, true friend and most devoted and endeared husband 
— on the morning of the Sabbath, passed to the rest that remaineth for the 

aithful. 

A commemorative sermon was preached to his bereaved people, on the Sabbath 
following his decease, by the Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D., which was published. 

Dr. Shields describes the ministerial character of his departed brother as one of 

rfect symmetry. Asa preacher his abilities were of a high order; he had a grace- 

ul presence, a persuasive manner, an exact and careful taste, good judgment, a 
quick fancy, an acute and discriminating intellect. He had acquired a scholarly 
acquaintance with English literature, and maintained a high standard of pulpit 
reparation. Asa goa he was no less efficient and successful than as a preacher. 

e gave himself to his work with his whole heart. His gentleness and affabjlity 
eminently fitted him for the pastoral oversight; fidelity and candor marked his 
teachings, and he had tender affection for his people. Dr. Clarke was called toa 
number of prominent stations in the church, and he took a lively interest and an 
active part in her various schemes of beneficence. ‘‘ He was eminently the friend 
with whom a grave interest could be trusted, and the adviser to whom any question 
of duty or propriety might be safely carried.”’ ‘* He was tenderhearted, forbearing 
and forgiving, and in the breadth of his charity sought some excuse even for the 
very censoriousness which pained him.’’ ‘‘ Every opportunity for doing a little ser- 
vice was promptly seized, and no civility received was allowed to pass unacknow- 
ledged ;’’ ‘‘ thoughtful of others, rather than of himself, he was to the last the gen- 
tleman, no less than the christian.”’ 

Dr. Clarke was married on the 6th of May, 1857, to Ellen, dau. of E. B. and 
Almira Williston. Their only child, Ellen W. Clarke, was born Oct. 10, 1859. 
After the death of her husband, Mrs. Clarke and daughter returned to the home of 
her widowed mother in Norwich, Vt., where they now reside. 

A few slight mistakes of time and place occur in Dr. Shields’s beautiful and com- 
prehensive tribute to his ministerial brother and friend, which are corrected in this 
notice. He was elected a corresponding member of the Socicty in 1858. 


CuapBourNE, Thomas, M.D., a Life Member of the Society, died in Concord, N. 
H., April 29, 1864, a. 73. He was the son of Dr. William and Martha (McMillan) 
Chadbourne, and was born at North Conway, N. H., August 13, 1790. His ancestors 
were among the earliest emigrants to this country from England, he being the sixth 
in descent trom the Humphrey Chadbourne of whom honorable mention is made by 
Belknap as being associated in 1631, under Capt. Walter Neal, agent for the lower 
jee pepe with Gibbons, Vaughan, Warnerton and Godfrey ‘‘ as superinten- 

oa % <i businesses of trade, ae salt-making, building and husban- 
OL. . 
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dry.”’ Chadbourne built a house at Strawberry bank, which was called the great 
house, in which Warnerton resided. History of N. H, (Phila. 1784), i. 17. 
See also Register, ii. 39, 204. 

Dr. Chadbourne commenced his professional studies with Dr. Alexander Ramsey, 
attending his lectures in Fryeburg, Me., in 1809 and ’10. After pursuing his studies 
with his father until 1811, ” went to Hanover as a private student with Drs. Nathan 
Smith and Perkins, and received his medical degree at Dartmouth College in 1813. 
He commenced practice in Concord, N. H., in co-partnership with Dr. Zadok Howe, 
as early as 1814. He married (October 8th, 1818) Miss Clarissa Dwight Green, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Peter Green, a distinguished physician, who, at his de- 
cease in 1828, at the age of 83, was the oldest physician in Concord. 

With the exception of about four years, from 1827 to 1831, which he spent in 
Conway, Dr. Chadbourne remained in practice in Concord until his death, a period 
of fifty years. He was justly considered among the most eminent physicians in the 
State, his practice being extended to neighboring and often to distant towns. He 
was elected a member of the N. H. Medical Society, in 1518, of which he was many 
years Librarian and Councillor; honorary member of the Dartmouth Medical 
Society in 1821; member of the N. H. Historical Society in 1835: member of the 
Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1841; honorary member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society in 1845; and in 1863, member of the N. E. Historic-Gen- 
ealogical Society. In 1851, he attended the World’s Fair in London, and was there 
—— one of the Jurors. 

th as a physician and a citizen Dr. Chadbourne was highly esteemed. He had 
a firm hold upon the confidence and affections of the people, and held important 
offices in various religious and charitable institutions. He united with the First 
Congregational Church in Concord, in 1816, and sustained a consistent and useful 
christian profession till his death. For several years before his decease he was 
affected by paralysis, first in his limbs, afterwards his sight was much impaired. 
But he retained his uniform cheerfulness and serenity, and died in sweet peace, in 
hope of a blissful immortality.—[ Communicated by Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., 
Concord, N. H.]} 

In the Register, vol. xiii. pp. 339-41, will be found a genealogy of the Chadbourne 
family, contributed by Dr. Chadbourne. 


Haywarp, Hon. Elijah, Honorary Vice-President of the Society for Ohio, at 
McConnellsville, Morgan County, Ohio, on the 22nd day of September, 1864, in the 
78th year of his age; formerly one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

Judge Hayward was born November 17, 1786, at Bridgewater, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts. Ie was the eldest son of Elijah Hayward, of that town, who was 
bormin the year 1741, who was the eldest son of Hezekiah Hayward, of Bridge- 
water, who was born Nov. 15, 1707, and died in 1790, who was the second son of 
Benjamin Hayward, of Bridgewater, who died in the year 1733, aged 56 years, who 
was the fifth son of Nathaniel Hayward, of Bridgewater, who was the second son 
of Thomas Hayward, who migrated from England about the year 1634, was made a 
freeman 1646, was an original proprietor of Bridgewater, and among the earliest 
and eldest settlers of that town, and who died there in 1681. 

Judge Hayward, when young, was engaged in mercantile business, and, in 
the latter part of the year 1811, went to England, and was in the House of Commons, 
on Monday, May 11th, 1812, at the very moment when Bellingham shot the Right 
Hon. Spencer Percival, then prime minister of England, in one of the lobbies of the 
House. Bellingham cet an insurance broker’s office in Liverpool, and, shortly 
before, Judge Hayward ad occasion to call at his office, and spoke with him respect- 
ing some matter of marine insurance, though he was happy to say he had no ac- 
quaintance with him. 

On his return from England in April, 1813, he resolved to devote himself to the 
study and practice of the law, and ap lied to the committee of the bar of Plymouth 
County for examining students for aintoslen to the bar, who gave him a direction 
in writing to study one year and six months, under a qualified instructor, the lan- 
guages, and such previous studies as were usually preparatory to the study of the 

aw, and that his legal studies should commence after that period, with which direc- 
tions he complied ; and on the 6th day of October, 1817, he commenced the study 
of the law with the late Hon. Nahum Mitchell, of East Bridgewater. 

In 1818, he again went to England to superintend the commencement and prosecu- 
tion of the suit of Samuel Hicks and Sylvanus Jenkins, surviving partners of his 
a father-in-law, David Kingman, of East Bridgewater, against John Inglis and 
others. 
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He applied to the late Joseph Chitty, Esq., author of the treatise on pleading, in 
whose office the suit was commenced, and he retained as counsel Mr. Scarlett, after- 
wards Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, Mr. Littledale, afterwards one of 
the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, and Mr. Fell, the author of the learned 
treatise on mercantile guarantecs. 

The action was assumpsit upon a guaranty, and came to trial before Mr. Justice 
Bailey, one of the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, and a jury, when a verdict 
was rendered for the plaintiffs. Exceptions were taken which delayed judgment 
about six months; but the exceptions were eventually waived, and judgment render- 
ed on the verdict for the plaintiffs. During the delay Judge Hayward pursued the 
study of the law at one of the Inns of Court in London. 

He was often in the House of Lords, and in the House of Commons, and in the 
Courts of Law and Equity, and saw all the prominent men of the time in Parlia- 
ment and in the Courts; often heard Sir Samuel Romilly argue cases in the Court of 
Chancery before Lord Chancellor Eldon. He was present and saw Sir Sam’l Romilly 
chaired, as the expression was, after his election as a member of the House of Com- 
mons for the district of Middlesex, and heard ‘his address to the electors on that oc- 
casion. Judge Hayward often spoke of the great personal beauty and dignity of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, his beau ideal of human perfection, and made comparisons 
between him and Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay, as an orator. 

He had an interview and conversation once with Lord Brougham, and used to 
narrate what Brougham said on that occasion respecting American institutions ; 
had some acquaintance with King William the 4th, when only the Duke of Clarence, 
with whom he once dined, and who took an interest in him as an American. 

On his return home he again pursued the study of the law, and removed to Cin- 
cimati, Ohio. In January, 1820, he was admitted to the bar, and devoted himself 
to the practice of his profession. On the 15th day of February, 1830, he was, with- 
out solicitation on his part, appointed one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, and held the Court at Nési Prius in 48 Counties, when in October, 1830, he, 
again without solicitation on his part, received from President Jackson the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner of the General Land Office of the United States, now a branch 
of the Department of the Interior, until the then next session of the Senate of the 
United States, which he accepted, and again on the 16th Dec., 1830, he received the 
commission during the pleasure of the President, which he continued to hold until 
1835, when he resigned on account of ill health. 

He was subsequently Librarian of the State of Ohio, and held various other offices 
of trust and responsibility, about the last of which was that in 1855, by the appoint- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Ohio, of commissioner to examine the Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, upon the complicated business of which he submitted 
a lengthy report, which was printed. 

Of a kind and genial disposition, he made friends, at once, wherever he went. Of 
great intellectual power and incessantly studious and laborious, there seemed to be 
no science or knowledge, theoretical or practical, with which he had not a considera- 
ble acquaintance. 

In the history of the United States, and of the several States, he was profoundly 
versed, and understood the early landed titles of each State and the history thereof, 
from that of the Plymouth Colony, including those of Ohio to the Spanish titles 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri, with which he had much to do as Land Com- 
missioner. 

He was one of the most profound genealogists in the country. He had in MS. the 
genealogy of a vast number of families in Ohio, and in Massachusetts, and other 
portions of our country; and were the ancient records of births, marriages and 
deaths, in many towns in that part of Massachusetts, called the Old Colony, to be 
lost, his MSS. would nearly supply the deficiency. 

Indeed, the late Judge Mitchell, himself also a distinguished genealogist, used 
to say that when he had exhausted all his means of research he used to send to 
Judge Hayward, of Ohio, who scarce ever failed to solve the mystery. 

He was acquainted with most of the men of distinction, who figured in the United 
States from 1820 to 1850, and corresponded with many of them, and had seen most 
of the men prominent in England in 1812 and 1818, and had some temporary ac- 
quaintance with many of them. 

We regret both the delay in publishing this notice of Judge Hayward, and the 
failure of it to do justice to his attainments. 

He had been four years a member of the General Assembly of Ohio. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, of the Royal Society of Northern 
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Antiquaries of Copenhagen, and of other similar institutions. He was made a eor- 
responding member of this Socie ty in 1852, and elected honorary vice-president in 
1855.—[ Communicated. ] 

Green ear, Rev. Jonathan, D.D., died at Brooklyn, N. Y., April 24, 1865, after 
a short illness, in the 80th year of his age. He was ‘born in Newbury port, Septem- 
ber 4, 1785. His ancestors had resided in that place ever since the original emigra- 
tion ; Edmund Greenleaf, his first American ancestor, havi ing settled there in 1635. 
His grandfather, Jonathan Greenk af, born in Newbury in 17 23, was a ship-builder 
on an extensive scale, and accumulated a large estate. He was much in public life, 
and sustained many important offices. He was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress at the breaking out of the Re volutionary War, and subsequently was for many 
years in the Senate, or Council, or House of Represe ntatives of Massachusetts. He 
adorned a profession of religion from the time of his entering the marricd state, in 
1744, till his death, in 1807; and was for many years an elder in the First Presby- 
terian Church in New bury ort, under the pastoral care of those eminent ministers, 
Rey. Jonathan Parsons and Rev. John Murray. 

Moses Greenleaf, son of Hon. Jonathan Greenleaf, born in Newburyport, May 19, 
1755, was a captain in the Army of the Revolution from 1776 till 1751. He then 
commenced the business of ship-building in connection with his father, and from 
that time till 1790, they built twenty-two ships and brigs. His wife was Lydia 
Parsons, youngest child of Rev. Jonathan Parsons, alr eady mentioned, and sister of 
Samuel Holden Parsons, a Major-General of the Continental Army, and one of the 
founders of the State of Ohio. In November, 1790, Captain Greenleaf removed 
with his family to the town of New Gloucester, in the District (now State) of Maine, 
where he died, Dee. 18, 1812. 

The eldest son of Captain Greenleaf was Moses Greenleaf, who, after being engag- 
ed in trade in Ne »w Gloucester and Bangor, settled ona farm in W illiamsburg, 
Maine. He was distinguished as a surveyor of land, and published a large and 
valuable map of Maine; also a Survey of Maine, an octavo volume of 500 pages. 
Le was many years one of the prince ipal magistrates of the County where he lived, 
and a Justice of the Court of Sessions. 

Another son of Captain Greenleaf was the Hon. Simon Greenleaf, eminent as 
lawyer in Maine, and fifteen years Royall Professor of Law in Harvard U civil 
He died at Cambridge, Oct. 6, 1853, aged 70. He was a man of great weight of 
character in civil lite, ‘and a devoted and exemplary christian. 

The Rey. Jonathan Greenleaf was the youngest child of Capt. Moses Greenleaf, 
and brother of Professor Greenleaf, who has just been mentioned. At the age of 
five he went, as a member of his father’s family, to New Gloucester, Maine, “and 
was brought up on his father’s farm. He united with the Congr cational Church 
in New Gloucester in October, 1807 ; studied Divinity with those eminent ministers, 
Rev. Edward Payson, of Portland, and Rey. Francis Brown, of North Yarmouth, 
afterwards President of Dartmouth College; and was licensed to preach by the 

Cumberland Association of C ongregational Ministers in Sept., 1814. He was 
ordained pastor of the Church in W ells, Me., March 8, 1815. Besides the faithful 
and diligent discharge of ministerial duty, he found time, while settled in Wells, 
to compile a volume ‘entitled, ‘* Sketches of the Ecclesiastical History of the State 
of Maine,”’ from the ec arliest settlement to the time of the author. It is a work of 
great value, exhibiting evidence of laborious research, and characterized throughout 
by great fairness and candor.* It is highly desirable that some competent person 
would take up this work where Mr. Greenleaf left it, and bring down the history to 
the present time. 

Mr. Greenleaf’s father and grandfather having, during many years, been engag- 
ed largely in ship-building, and one of his brothe rs, Ebenezer, having follow ed the 
seas from boyhood, until he rose to the command of a packet- ship from Portland to 
Liverpool ; it is no wonder that the clergyman, of whom we write, should have been 
warmly interested in the spiritual weltare of seamen. We find, ‘accordingly, that 
in September, 1828, he was dismissed from his pastoral office at W ells, in order to 
assume the charge of the Mariners’ Church in Boston, and to become Secretary of 
the Buston Seamen’s Friend Society. So faithfully did he demean himeelf in these 
relations, that in December, 1833, he was invited to New York to become the Secre- 
tary of the American Seamen’s Friend Soc iety, and Editor of the Sailors’ Magazine, 
which department of labor he coeupled till November, 1841. He then thought it 





* Members of the Episcopal, Baptist, and other denominations, have testified to the correctness of these 
Sketches,” so far as these denominations were concerned. 
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his duty to return to the pastoral office, and supplied, for ‘several months, a vacant 
Congregational Church in Lyndon, Vermont. Declining the call which they gave 
him, he returned to Brooklyn, N. Y., and finding, in the eastern part of that grow- 
ing city, ground wholly unoccupied, he set himself at work to gather and organize 
a Church, where others had failed, and at an age when most clergymen would have 
thought themselves too old to begin a uew enterprise. He was installed pastor of 
the Wallabout Presbyterian Chureh in Brooklyn, March 8, 1843. Here he labored 
with much success twenty-two years longer, laying down his work only with his 
life. During this long pastorate, he received to the Church nearly seven hundred 
(700) members ; about p hundred (300) on profession, the remainder by letter. 
He baptized more than six hundred (600) children ; officiated at five hundred (500) 
funerals, and two hundred“tnd sixty (260) weddings; preached two sermons each 
Sabbath ; holding regular weekly evening services, besides visiting his people at 
their houses as occasion required. 

About six weeks before his decease, he had an attack of pneumonia, but rallied 
from it so as to be out again for a week among his people; administering the com- 
munion for the last time, and taking part in the public services of two Sabbaths. 
He was then seized with the same disease and sank under it, after the confinement of 
— a single week to his room, and of two days only to his bed. 

e was eminently a self-made man, and a man of strong common sense. His 
early advantages were very few. Neither he nor his brother, Professor Greenleaf, 
ever enjoyed the benefit of a college education. At themature ageof twenty-eight, 
he forsook the plough, for the ministry of the Gospel, whose responsibilities he as- 
sumed after a brief term of preparatory study. Notwithstanding this, he became a 
man of many and varied attainments; so as to merit the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts from Bowdoin College, and from Princeton that of Doctor of Divinity. 
When in his summer vacations he visited his friends in the northern and eastern por-- 
tions of New England, he received many invitations to preach; sometimes so as to: 
be compelled to officiate four times on a Sabbath. - To copy from the records of his 
church, following the notice of his death —‘‘ Not a popular preacher in the ordinary 
sense of the term, Mr. Greenleaf’s ambition seems to have been to preach a pure, 
simple Gospel, from the earnest affection of his own heart, and God gave him great: 
success in winning souls to Christ.’’ 

By a diligent use of such means of improvement as he enjoyed, he was able to 
write a terse and vigorous English, and to become very useful with his pen, as well: 
as with his voice. His publications were numerous, and some of them had an ex- 
tensive circulation. Besides the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches,’’ already mentioned, he 
compiled and published a ‘* Genealogy of the Greenleaf Family,’’ 1854; a ‘* History 
of Churches in New York City,’’ 1846; a ‘‘ Sketch of Wells, Me.,’’ published in 
the Maine Historical Collections, 1831; ‘‘ A Sketch of Lyndon, Vt.,’’? 1852; ‘* A 
Memoir of Rev. Jonathan Parsons,’’ in the Am. Quarterly Register, 1841; several. 
religious tracts, issued by ‘Tract Societies of the Presbyterian and Methodist denomi 
nations ; besides the Sailors’ Magazine, already mentioned, and fourteen sermons, 
published at different times, one of which was reprinted in London in 1837. To the 
close of life, he wrote more or less for the religious papers, especially for the Port-- 
land Christian Mirror, and the New York Observer. He became a corresponding 
member of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society in 1847. 

He was married, Nov. 2, 1814, to Sarah Johnson, of New Gloucester, Me., who 
died about ten years since. They had six children: 1, Sarah Johnson, b..Sept..18,. 
1815 ; died in infancy. 2, Mary Presbury, b. Feb. 9, 1817; m. Lucius Kimball, of 
Lyndon, Vt., now a widow, having no children. 3, Jonathan Parsons, b. Nov. 3, 
1818; grad. Rutgers College, New Jersey ; studied theology at Union Theol. Sem., 
Virginia; m. Mary L. Terhune, of New Brunswick, N was a Presbyterian 
minister ; died at sea, returning from the south of France, where he had in vain 
sought the restoration of his health, Feb. 22, 1843; left no children. 4, Catharine 
Davenport, b. Dec. 20, 1819; m. John D. McKenzie, of Brooklyn; has had six 
children. 5, Ann Elizabeth, b. Jan. 23, 1822; m. Edward A. Cahoon, of Lyndon, 
Vt.; has had no children. 6. Sarah Joanna, b. June 6, 1832, in Lyndon, Vt. ; 
m.— . ‘The others were born in Wells, Me. All these daughters, three of 
whom are widows, now reside in Brooklyn, N. Y. [Communicated by Rev. John A. 
Vinton, of South Boston.] 


Busu, Edward, a resident member, who was drowned in Boston harbor, June 21, 
1866, aged 36, was descended from some-of the earliest of the settlers of New Eng- 
land, his maternal ancestor, William Bond, of Watertown, having emigrated to this 
country as early as 1630. Mr, Bond was for many years a leading spirit among the 
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colonists, and held several of the most important offices of his day. Among his de- 
scendants are numbered some of our most prominent citizens. Mr. Bush’s paternal 
ancestors originally settled in Westfield, in the\western part of the State, during the 
latter part of the 17th century, several of whom had prominent commands during the 
Revolutionary war, and the war of 1812. His grandfather, Edward Bush, of West- 
field, was, at the breaking out of the war of 1812, doing a thriving business in Ottawa, 
Canada, but being compelled to swear allegiance to the enemies of his country or leave 
the province within 48 hours, he chose the latter course, and without an hour’s prepa- 
ration mounted his horse for a ride of 200 miles, alone, through a then almost un- 
broken wilderness. He at once joined an expedition fitting out against the Indians, 
and fell, in a skirmish on the western frontier, leaving a widow with three children 
unprovided for. His son, Francis, the father of our late fiend, then under 14 years of 
age, not wishing to be a burden to his mother, putting all his worldly goods into a 
small package which he carried in his hand, started on foot for Boston. Arriving here 
he found employment at the Watertown hat manufactory. In 1823, he moved to 
Chelmsford, and Oct. 21, 1828, married Jane Bond, daughter of Daniel Bond, of 
Watertown. Edward, their first son, was born Oct. 23, 1829. From the age of six 
to twelve, Edward was a constant sufferer from an affection of the eyes, and for months 
at a time compelled to remain in a darkened room, from which the light was entirely 
excluded ; but a vigorous constitution enabled him, eventually, to throw off the dis- 
ease, which at one time threatened to make him totally blind. At 16, he entered the 
employ of Mr. E. A. Staniels, a druggist in Lowell, with whom he remained until 
he was twenty-one. Soon after he became of age he purchased of his employer 
his entire interest in the store, and started in business for himself. Being 

an energetic disposition, and possessed of many warm friends who took an interest in 
his behalf, he was successful from the beginning. Close application to business, how- 
ever, brought upon him a renewal of his former trouble with his eyes, and at the 
urgent solicitation of his father and brother he closed his business, and in 1859 moved 
with his family to Boston, where he connected himself with the firm of Bent & Bush— 
remaining a partner in the house until his death. In 1855, he was admitted a member 
of Pentucket Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, and during the same year was 
made a member of Mt. Horeb Royal Arch Chapter, and Pilgrim Encampment of 
Knights Templar, and in the course of a few years took the succeeding degrees in Ma- 
sonry, as high as the 32d degree. During the late rebellion nothing would have pleas- 
ed him more than to have been able to take an active part, but his eye-sight and health 
would not warrant his following out the bent of his inclinations, yet nothing that he 
could do in furtherance of the cause was left undone. Having at one time three brothers 
in the service in different parts of the country, he was unwearying in his exertions to 
see that their every want was supplied; attending to the business which they left at 
home, and looking after the requirements of their families. One of them, Capt. George 
Bush, of the 13th Mass. volunteers, being killed at Chancellorsville, April 30, 1863, it 
was his sad duty to visit the battle-field and bring home to his family and friends all 
that remained of his gallant brother, little dreaming that he would so soon follow him, 
and by a death equally sudden and untimely. He leaves a wife and two infant chil- 
dren, George and Edward. 

Although our friend was a man to fame unknown, few had, perhaps, a larger and 
more influential circle of friends. Generous-toa fault, his hand was open to assist, 
whenever assistance was needed ; always social, with a kindly greeting for all whom it 
was his fortune to become acquainted with, he had endeared himself to hundreds of 
his fellow men, who while life lasts will cherish his memory and his many virtues, 

He became a member of the Society in 1863. 

The following is the descent of Mr. Bush. On the paternal side :—Zachariah Bush, 
of Westfield, b. in 1719, d. Feb. 10, 1800, m. Mary Loomis; she d. Nov. 29, 1791. 
Zachariah, son of Zachariah and Mary (Loomis) Bush, b. Oct. 25, 1742, m. Mary 
Falley, Nov. 29, 1764, d. Nov. 24, 1811; she d. Aug. 4, 1822. Edward, son of Zach- 
ariah and Mary (Falley) Bush, b. Nov. 10, 1772, m. Rhoda Dewey; he was killed by 
Indians in 1813. Francis, son of Edward and Rhoda (Dewey) Bush, b. Aug. 22, 
1800, m. Jane Bond, Oct. 21, 1828. Edward (our deceased member), son of Francis 
and Jane (Bond) Bush, b. Oct. 23, 1829. 

On the maternal side he was descended thus:— William Bond, bap. Sept. 3, 1625, 
m. Feb. 7, 1649, Sarah Briscoe, of Watertown, Mass.; she d. Feb. 15, 1692, he d. 
Dec. 14, 1695; had 9 children. John, son of William and Sarah (Briscoe) Bond, b. 
Dec., 1652, m. Aug. 6, 1679, Hannah Coolidge, d. March 1, 1690, had 7 children. 
Daniel, son of John and Hannah (Coolidge) Bond, b. June 21, 1690, m. April 29, 
1714, Hannah Coolidge; had 6 children. Daniel, son of John and Hannah (Cool- 
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idge) Bond, b. Nov. 25, 1723, m. March 1, 1765, Sarah Gray; she d. Oct. 24, 1834, 
aged 98 years, had 5 children. Daniel, son of Daniel and Sarah (Gray) Bond, b. 
Sept. 10, 1767, d. Sept. 13, 1842, m. Jan. 1, 1796, Hannah Stone; she d. Nov. 20, 
1841, had 12 children: Jane, daughter of Daniel and Hannah (Stone) Bond, b. Jan. 
27, 1807, m. Francis Bush, Oct. 21, 1828, d. July 4, 1861, had 6 children. Edward, 
son of Francis and Jane (Bond) Bush, b. Oct. 23, 1829, m. M. M. Calef, Nov., 
1854, and was drowned, as above, June 21, 1866.—[Com.] 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston, Wednesday, September 5, 1866.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, at 
the = rooms, No. 13 Bromfield street. Winslow Lewis, M.D., was called to 
the chair. 

William B. Trask, the historiographer, read biographical sketches of Hon. Ezekiel 
Whitman, of East Bridgewater, and Hon. Charles A. Dewey, of Northampton, both 
honorary members, The former had been chief justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, 
and the latter at his death was one of the justices of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts. He also read a sketch of the life of Hon. John Reynolds, of Belleville, Ill, a 
corresponding member, recently deceased. 

— honorary and one corresponding member nominated by the directors were 
elected. 

William Reed Deane read a paper by Col. Joseph L. Chester, of London, Eng., au- 
thor of the recent life of the proto-martyr, John Rogers, upon The Hutchinson Family 
of England and New England, and its connection with the Marburys and Drydens. This 
paper is printed in the last number of the Register, vol. xx. pp. 355-67. 

David Pulsifer exhibited a manuscript Journal of the House of Peers, beginning 
17th May, 1625, and ending 15th June, 1626, a large folio volume in good preserva- 
tion ; a very curious relic of the era immediately preceding Oliver Cromwell. Mr. 
Pulsifer made some interesting comments upon some passages in the volume and upon 
the period between 1626 and the Protector. The meeting then adjourned, 


Boston, October 3.—A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon, the president, 
Hon. John A. Andrew, LL.D., in the chair. 

Edward 8. Rand, Jr., secretary of the Directors, announced that the Board had 
chosen as the Publishing Committee for the ensuing year, John W. Dean, William B. 
Trask, Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., William H. Whitmore, William S, Appleton, 
Rev. Elias Nason and William B. Towne. 

John H. Sheppard, the librarian, reported that since the last meeting there had been 
donated to the Society 44 volumes, 79 pamphlets, and 5 large bundles of manuscript, 
the latter bequeathed to the Society by the late Miss Charlotte Ewer, deceased. 

The report of Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter, the corresponding secretary, was read by Mr, 
Sheppard. Letters accepting membership had been received from Hon. Horace Bin- 
ney, LL.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., as honorary ; from Charles H. Hart, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Ledyard Bill, of New York, as corresponding ; and from Lt. Col. A. H. Hoyt, 
Boston, E. C. Leonard, New Bedford, Joshua E, Crane, Bridgewater, Dexter H. Cham- 
berlain, West Roxbury, and William J. Foley, Boston, as resident, 

— directors nominated three candidates for resident members, all of whom were 
chosen. 

Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., then read an elaborate article on 
the British Aristocracy, presenting the history of this branch of the English Govern- 
ment in a point of view novel and deeply interesting. It was the result of personal 
observations in his visits to England in 1836 and 1853. The nobility of Great Britain, 
their grades, appearance, Parliament, and mode of perpetuating their order, were pre- 
sented to the audience in the usual lucid style of Professor Stowe. He said: 

The British aristocracy is one of the most remarkable institutions of the age. 

It has outlived all the circumstances which gave it birth. It is an incongruity in all 
its relations to modern society. It is essentially onerous and oppressive. Yet while 
the hereditary aristocracies of all the other parts of Europe, except Russia, have faded 
and become powerless, this alone stands, fresh, strong, and vigorous, with no symptom 
of immediate decay, mighty in wealth, in talent, in political efficiency, and even in the 
affections and pride of the people. 

The causes of this are : 

First. The right of primogeniture and the law of entail. No power like the power 
of land. 

Second. Constant accessions from the Commons, receiving from them every genera- 
tion some of the most vigorous and energetic men, and giving every ambitious man 
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the hope that he may himself some day become a nobleman. Of about 450 or 600 
members of the House of Peers in 1853, more than half (260) had received their present 
titles since 1770. Especially by marrying strong, finely developed women from the 
untitled ranks, the preservation of the purity of the blood having been the ruin of the 
other European nobilities. 

Third, ‘The wisdom of always yielding, and making a merit of it, where they must. 
Not more than one-half the titled nobility of Great Britain have seats in the House-of 
Lords. Tg be entitled to a seat by hereditary right one must be a Peer of England, 
or a Peer of the United Kingdom of England and Scotland, established in the reign of 
Queen Anne. All grades of titles, except Dukes, are in the House of Commons by 
election. 

Seldom more than 50 Lords of the 450 or 500 are present at the legislative sessions, 
no stated number being necessary for a quorum; and in the law sessions often not 
more than two besides the law Lords. 

In 1853 there was one Prince of the Blood, or Royal Duke (in 1836 there were four), 
and the House was composed of Dukes 20, Marquises 23, Earls 135, Viscounts 28, 
Barons 218, representative Irish Peers (chosen for life) 28, representative Scotch Peers 
(chosen from Parliament to Parliament), 16, and Bishops, 30 ; English Bishops ranking 
as Barons, 24; the Bishop of the most recent appointment, the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, not having a seat ; Irish Bishops, who sit by rotation, 4. 

The Sovereign can make a nobleman of any rank at any time, but can never un- 
make one. 

The noblemen have no connection necessarily with the places from which they re- 
ceive their titles ; but the Bishops all have this connection, except the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has no special connection with Canterbury. 

Professor Stowe mentioned incidentally the origin of the wool-sack. It is represent- 
ed as having originated in very early times—when the great business of life was in 
keeping herds and flocks—in producing the simple necessities‘ of life, and manufac- 
turing, in the primitive way, the fleeces of their flocks, which were their principal mate- 
rial at that time for that purpose, into clothing. When any dispute arose, the Judge 
or Justice in the case, mounted a wool-sack. Hence the introduction of it into the 
dignity of the legislative or parliamentary proceedings of Great Britain. Professor 
Stowe said it looked like a large feather bed. The Lord Chancellor is said to have 
taken his seat upon the wool-sack. He never saw him on it, but sitting beside it. 
He did not know that the Chancellor did not climb upon it occasionally, but he should 
think he would be very liable to tumble off. 

The wool-sack has for ages been termed the seat of the Lord Chancellor, in the 
House of Lords. It is a large square bag of wool, without back or arms, covered with 
red cloth. He also described the mace, which must always be present or the meet- 
ings of the House of Commons are not legal. It was this which drew from Cromwell, 
when he entered the Parliament house, just before dispersing its members, the ex- 
clamation—** What means this bauble? take it away,” after which he locked up the 
House, and put the keys in his pocket. 

The paper of Professor Stowe was full of minute and interesting facts, which are 
not patent here. The thanks of the Society were presented to him, and a copy re- 

uested. 
. A committee was chosen for nominating candidates for the election in January next, 
consisting of Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, Thomas Waterman, John M. Bradbury, John 
K. Wiggin, and John W. Dean. 

Gen. Adin B. Underwood read the report of the Committee chosen in April last, 
upon the date of the Sudbury Fight. This report is printed in full in the last number 
of the Register, vol. xx. pp. 341-52. 

Boston, November 7.—The monthly meeting was held this afternoon. Winslow 
Lewis, M.D., was called to the chair, and John Ruggles appointed recording secretary 


tem. 

Prrthe librarian reported donations during the last month of 27 volumes, 218 pamph- 
lets, a file of the Evening Gazette for the year 1828, and four beautiful medalliogs ex- 
emplifying the rewards of merit in the Humane Society. The medallions were pre- 
sented by Hon. Geo. B. Upton, vice-president of the society. 

The historiographer read a biographical sketch of Edward Bush, of Boston, a resi- 
dent member, who was drowned June 21, 1866, aged 36. 

Rev. Dr. Dexter, the corresponding secretary, reported the acceptance of Johnson 
Gardner, M.D., of Providence, R. I., as a resident member. 

The directors nominated one candidate for corresponding membership, who was 


duly elected. » 
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Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., then read a very able paper on ‘“ Method in the 
study of history, especially in schools.” 

Dr. Clarke began by describing the old-fashioned histories, read in our childhood, 
as a task and directly forgotten, and the romantic histories of Shakspeare and Scott, 
«perfectly and always remembered. He asked how history was to be made as real and 
as interesting as romance? ‘To a child fable is not so interesting as reality, for the 
child always asks, when you tell him a story—Is it true? Truth is really more inter- 
esting than mere fiction, Dr, Clarke suggested that:—1st. Thereshould be more 
local color in the history taught in schools, more picturesqueness and painting ut :n 
detail, and illustrated his meaning by a reference to Hawthorne’s Stories for Children. 
2d. That the only thing committed to memory should be the pivotal dates around which 
history turns—the dates from which others may be inferred, and suggested such a 
study as Mental Chronology. 3d. That history should be studied in classes, each 
person studying out of a separate book, and reading by topics so that the recitation 
shouldbe made more instructive and interesting. Dr. Clarke related a very interesting 
fact of Zhe present Princes of Prussia. A lady who saw them at the palace some years 
since when small children, told him that she noticed hung up on the side of their 
room, well worn, and apparently in constant use, some of Hawthorne’s books for chil- 
dren, such as Grandfather’s Chair, &c., and, said Dr. Clarke, who knows but an essen- 
tial element of the training by which they have been able to guide so victoriously the 
late contest ‘with Austria, was by the inspiration received from the study of these and 
other works of a kindred character ? 

The paper of Dr. Clarke was philosophical and practical, touching upon the dis- 
tinctive objects of the society. The study of history in this new way called out strong 
expressions of approval from several prominent members. On motion of Mr. Shep- 
pard, the librarian, the thanks of the society were presented to Dr. Clarke for his 
very instructive paper, and a copy was requested. 

Rev. William Tyler, of Newton, gave an interesting account of his visit to the birth- 
place of Sir David Ochterlony, corner of North Centre and North streets in this city, 
within a few days, making the locality another historical landmark in the northern part 
of Boston. Sir David Ochterlony was the son of David Ochterlony, and was born Feb. 
12, 1758. By his military services in India, he attained the rank of Major General, 
and in 1816 was created a baronet. He died 15th July, 1825, and was succeeded by 
on oo Metcalf Ochterlony, who is now living in England in the enjoyment of 
that title. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


History of Durham, Connecticut, from the first grant of land in 1662 
to 1866. By Wittiam Cuauncey Fowter, LL.D. Published by 
the Town. Hartford: Press of Wiley, Waterman & Eaton. 1866. 
pp. 444. 


We hail with much satisfaction this addition to the local history of Connecticut. 
Great credit is due to the town of Durham for assuming the expense of its publication. 
This example is worthy of imitation, and cannot be too highly commended. We 
wish every town in New England would hold itself ready to do the same thing, viz., 
to bear the expense of publishing its own history whenever a suitable one should be 
written. The labor of preparing town histories is generally a ‘* work of love;” but 
it ought not, in addition to this, to be a work of pecuniary sacrifice. By a special act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, proposed and carried through in 1854, by John 
H. Sheppard, Esq., Librarian of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
when he was a member of the House, towns are permitted to raise money for this pur- 
pose. We believe that any town in the Commonwealth, and we should hope in New 
England, would be ready to aid in the publication of its own history, if the subject 
were properly brought forward, after such a history had been prepared. A good ex- 
ample has already been set by town aid given in the publication of the history of Hav- 
erhill, of Lynn, of North Bridgewater, and some others, 

Of the first half of this history of Durham, we have much to say in commendation. 
It exhibits a large amount of patient and laborious research, is well arranged, and 
written in an easy and agreeable style. It cannot but be attractive to all persons who 
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have any associations with the old town of Durham. The ministries of its various 
clergymen, the subject of education, and the biographical notices are all treated in a 
most agreeable manner. The same may be said of the chapter on “ Durham in 
the wars,” though it must be confessed, that had a patriotic and loyal sentiment 
breathed itself out a little more freely in the brief notice of the Great Rebellion, which 
is styled a “ civil war,” it would have furnished a most suitable embellishmeut to the 
story of sacrifice, of suffering, and death, which eighty-five of the young men of Dur- 
ham proved themselves ready to meet, and which a large number of them patiently 
endured. ‘The officers should have been arranged by themselves, their rank indicated, 
and the company, and regiment to which both officers and men belonged, and the 
length of service, when it could be obtained, distinctly stated. This was due to the 
citizens generally, but more especially to the young men whose sacrifices conferred 
imperishable honor upon the town of Durham. 

The last half of this book, which we excepted in our commendations, contains a large 
amount of valuable material; but, in our judgment, not, as the author statgg in his 
preface, ‘ digested into a shape for publication.” Births, baptisms and ma es are 
apparently transferred to its pages just as they stood in the original record, without 
any order or arrangement by which any individual or family can be found, The 
author says, “it should be kept in mind that a principal object of the town, in 
publishing this book, was to preserve the Records and place them in the hands of the 
inhabitants in a form convenient for reference.” Any thing but convenience! Two 
hundred pages of items, every one of them valuable in themselves, mingled together in 
chaotic jumble! They should have been arranged in families, and in alphabetical order. 
Then the record would have been convenient for reference. But the crowning defec 
of all, and one not very common in local histories of recent date, is its want of any 
sort of an index. We hardly know how to express in suitable terms our painful appre- 
ciation of this most deplorable defect. We have no right to be indignant, but we are 
sure that scores of persons will be indignant, who may be compelled to spend hours 
in looking through this whole volume for a single item, which they ought to have 
been able to find without the loss ofa moment’s time. A local history, never designed 
to be read consecutively, but chiefly valuable for reference, sent from the press without 
an index, containing the name of every person mentioned, and the title of every sub- 
ject treated, must be regarded as in an unfinished state. It is a defect for which no 
excellence in other respects can possibly atone. E. F. 8 


History of Norwich, Connecticut ; from its possession by the Indians to 
the year 1866. By Frances Manwarine Cavixins. ‘ Many of 
these little things, which we speak of, are little only in size and 
name. They are full of rich meaning. They illustrate classes of 
men and ages of time.’’ Published by the Author. 1866. 8vo. pp. 
704. 


A history of this town was published in 1845 by Miss Caulkins, in a thick duodeci- 
mo volume. It was a work of great merit, and the edition being soon bought up, it 
has for a long time been difficult to obtain. The present edition ‘has been entirely 
rewritten, and is, in fact, a new work.” The author states that she is now enabled to 
speak with more certainty than in the former history upon many points, and particu- 
larly concerning the ancestcrs of families. Yet the work is designed to be strictly a 
History, not a collection of Genealogies, The field was too opulent in narrative mate- 
rials to leave space for following out the family branches of so large a surface, and to 
map out the descendants of a few fathers of the town and not all, would make the 
work a failure.” 

The book, though not so rich in genealogical material as some works of the kind, 
has more of that description of matter than the average. Eighty-two pages are de- 
voted to memorials of the original proprietors and their descendants; and twenty-one 
to other early inhabitants: while a thorough index of surnames makes every genealogi- 
cal item in the entire work available. 

The arrangement of the matter here is much like that in the author’s History of New 
London; and the present work is quite as exhaustive and satisfactory as that. Six- 
teen steel portraits are given, among them those of Governors Huntington and Buck- 
ingham, General Ebenezer Huntington, a colonel in the Revolutionary Army, Mrs. 
Sigourney, and Senator Foster. Numerous fac-similes of autographs and imitations of 
gravestone inscriptions add to the interest of the book. 

In these seven hundred pages is preserved a vast amount of material illustrating the 
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hases of social life of Norwich in the various epochs of its history—material that will 
of great service to the future historian of our country, who endeavors with the 
spirit of a Macaulay to bring before his readers a picture of the past. 
Besides the index of names before mentioned, a good * General Index” is also 
furnished. 


An Oration delivered at the Dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument, in 
Evergreen Cemetery, Brighton, Mass., on Thursday aflernoon, July | 
26, 1866. By Rev. Frepertc Aveustus Wuitney. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing the other Exercises, and Notices of the deceased 
Soldiers. Boston: S. Chism. 1866. 8vo. pp. 62. 


The oration by Rev. Mr. Whitney is very appropriate to the occasion. He glances 
at the dedication of the Cemetery sixteen years before, when he himself delivered the 
address of consecration, and at the civil war, so little dreamed of at that time, which has 
since desolated so many firesides in the land; speaks of monuments to commemorate 
the dead in all ages, and gives a list of those erected in this country, beginning with 
that placed at Sudbury, by the filial piety of President Wadsworth of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in memory of his father and his brave soldiers slain there in a sanguinary fight 
with the Indians in 1676. He also refers to what the men of Brighton did in the 
Revolutionary war, as well as in that just closed. 

In the Appendix, biographical sketches of the twenty-three deceased soldiers, whose 
memory this monument is intended to commemorate, are given. They are very pre- 
cise in facts and dates, and must have cost Mr. Whitney a great deal of labor. The 
whole pamphlet is a model for such productions. 


The Historical Magazine and Notes and Queries concerning the Anti- 
quities, History and Biography of America. Morrisania, N. Y. : 
Henry B. Dawson. 1866. Small 4to. 


This periodical, which has frequently been noticed and commended in the pages of 
the Register, passed, in July last, into the hands of Mr. Dawson, the well-known his- 
torical writer. The varied knowledge and unwearied industry of that gentleman are 
eminent qualifications for the task which he has taken upon himself. 

Under its new management, the Magazine has been enlarged to double the previous 
number of pages, and new and attractive features have been added to the work. 

The “ volumes already published contain an immense mass of matter relating to 
American History and kindred studies, such as cannot. be found collected elsewhere, 
rendering it a work absolutely necessary in all libraries.” The Magazine is published 
monthly, in numbers of sixty-four pages each, at five dollars a year. 


Demorest’s ‘‘ Young America’’ for November, 1866, Small 4to. pp. 32. 

Illustrated. 

This is a charming little magazine for the young folks—sprightly, varied, good- 
natured, captivating. It is neat and artistic in type, engraving, coloring and covering. 
Yes, our quick-eyed ‘ responsibilities” reply to me, “splendid!” It is certainly in 
advance of any thing of the kind we have yet seen, and marks a new era in our juve- 
nile literature. It is published by W. Jennings Demorest, 473 Broadway, New York, 
at $1.50 per annum. 


Verba Nominalia, or Words derived from Proper Names. By Ricnarp 
Srepnen Cuarnock, Ph. Dr. F.S. A., &c. &e., also Corresponding 
Member of the N. E. Historic-Genealogical Society. (‘‘ Nomina 
si nescis, perit cognitio rerum.’’—Coke on Littleton.) London: 
Triibner & Co. 8vo. pp. 357. 

We have had several excellent works on the derivation of proper from common names, 
but here the process is reversed, and a vast number of common names and adjectives 
are curiously traced to their true original proper names; as for example, ‘ tobacco,” 
to the Island of Tobago; « cereal,” to Ceres the goddess of corn; “ linsey woolsey,” to 
Lindsey in Suffolk, England, where this kind of stuff was originally made. It is 
very easy to find fault with any work dealing so largely in etymologies which, from 
the very nature of the case, must be often fanciful or traditionary ; but from a careful 
perusal of « Verba Nominalia,” article by article, as William Pitt once read Nathan 
Bailey’s Dictionary, we have come to the conclusion that Dr. Charnock has brought 
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a rich and varied fund of philosophical information to bear upon a task which he has 
performed carefully and well, and that his admirably printed volume will prove a 
valuable acquisition to the library of the antiquary and the man of letters. 


Record of the Hoyt Family Meeting, held at Stamford, Conn., June 20 
and 21, 1866. Prepared for publication by Davin W. Hoyt, Pro- 
vidence, R. I. Boston: published by Henry Hoyt. 1866. pp. 64. 


The Hoyt family is large, social and wide awake. It must have had a very merry 
meeting in old Stamford in the last rosy month of June. All told, 527 of kith and kin 
were in attendance ; and what with introducing, talking, singing, eating, drinking, speech- 
making and the like, the occasion must ever remain a ‘‘ way mark” in the progress 
of the family. The oldest member present was Mr. Caleb Hoyt, of Salina, N. Y., now 
over 90. He supervised the construction of the first cotton gin invented by Eli Whit- 
ney, at New Haven, and was a friend of Robert Fulton. He is hale and hearty still. 
It does not appear when the first Hoyt came to this country, though Simon Hoyt was 
in Salem, Mass. before, and in the year 1629. The William Hoyt, said to have emi- 
grated to America, from John Robinson’s congregation, Leyden, was undoubtedly by 
mistake in spelling, William White, who married Anna Fuller and afterwards came to 
this country. 

It would be highly gratifying to this family, which has appointed Mr. David W. 
Hoyt to write its history, to learn whence and where the first of the name came 
over, and where the first settlement was made. 

We have read with peculiar pleasure this memorial of one of our notable New Eng- 
land families; we have enjoyed the wit, the humor, goodnature and the little harmless. 
vanity manifest on every page. It promises well for the times when families thus as- 
semble ** In union sweet and dear esteem” to search out their pedigrees, to honor those 
that are gone and to encourage those that remain. This is one result of the earnest 
labors of the N. E, Historic-Genealogical Society, and who will aver that it does not 
greatly tend to cherish love of country, love of learning, love of liberty? Who will 
dare assert that it does not elevate, ameliorate, invigorate, awaken and call forth the 
noblest and the best emotions of the soul ! 


Military Measures of the United States Congress, 1861-1865. By 
Henry Witson, Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
New York: 1866. Royal octavo. Pp. 88, with a portrait of the 
-author. 

Here we have in a solid and compact form the Congressional measures, and a synop- 
sis of the arguments thereupon, which drew forth, organized, sustained and directed 
the military establishment by which the most formidable rebellion of modern times 
was overthrown. ‘The bills were drawn and carried as the exigence demanded ; they 
received in many instances bitter opposition ; but they nobly met the occasion; they 
brought the country into an attitude to assert and to maintain its power—and now 
that the conflict has subsided, we look with admiration upon that wise and prompt 
course of military legislation, by whose efficient aid our arms achieved success; and 
while we honor the brave soldier for his deeds of valor on so many bloody fields, we 
cannot the less recognize the value of those labors, contests and victories on the floor 
of Congress which summoned up, projected, formed, and in one sense controlled the 
whole military organization. Of these important measures, the able and acomplished 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs in the Senate, is to a large extent the 
author ; and most fortunate was it for the country in its heaviest trial, that while it 
had such a patriot as Abraham Lincoln to execute, it had such clear-headed states- 
men as Henry Wilson to frame its laws. 


Oration delivered before the City Authorities of Boston on the Fourth 
of July, 1866, by the Rev. S. K. Loruropy D.D., together with some 
account of the Municipal Celebration of the Ninetieth Anniversary of 
American Independence. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, City 
Printers, 34 School Street. 1866. Pp. 73. 

A happily conceived and well written production, founded on the thought that 
history is the unfolding of the will of God. The subject, though sufficiently trite, is 
discussed earnestly, forcibly and eloquently ; and the peroration, referring to the moral 
future of our country, is truly.grand, The whole performance is worthy of the man 
and the occasion. The typography is admirable. 
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